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"AND ITS JUST AS 


conditioned comfort in the largest hotel in the world. In addition to the lobby, main dining rooms and coffee shop, 


AT THE STEVENS says Manager Otto K. Eitel’s announcement of further air 


the Grand Ballroom which seats three thousand persons, the South Ballroom, the West Ballroom and the six spacious 
private dining rooms are now also cooled with fresh, dry and draftless air by means of the very latest equipment 
for efficient air conditioning. For this additional project COP-R-LOY Galvanized Sheets and COP-R-LOY Pipe 
were selected. COP-R-LOY assures a much welcomed economy. At moderate cost it provides major service. It 
answers industry’s fabricating needs, it answers your needs for sheet metal work, for plumbing and heating lines 
and air conditioning. It is a time tested copper alloyed steel sold by leading distributors of sheet 


metal and tubular products. It’s Wheeling Steel. Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Va. 


© 1936, Wheeling Steel Corporation 


COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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OP-R-LOY Sheets were used throughout for COP-R-LOY was used for both pipe and electrica! This metropolitan hospital is equipped with COP-R-LOY Sheets were used exclusively 
ventilating system in this fraternal club conduit in this modern illuminated swimming plumbing, gas and air lines of COP-R-LOY the ventilating system of !''s Jarté e 
building. It’s Wheeling Steel. pool. It’s Wheeling Steel. Pipe. It’s Wheeling Steel. Havana. It’s Wheeling Steel. 
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NEWS-WEEK 


THE WHOLE AMAZING STORY OF 


Atma THE SCIENCE 


Greatest EVERY OF LIFE 


Outline 


THIS GREAT COMPANION WORK 
What Wells did for history with such amaz- 
ing success in “The Outline of History” he 
has now done for the whole science of life! 
Here in one thrilling narrative is the dra- 


matic epic of all living things—a whole 


library of knowledge on every form of life— Sem EA, AME aL dae 


revealing the mysteries of the human body 

and human behavior; of animal life; life in OF THE LITERARY 

the sea; insect life; reptiles and birds; plant inc 

life. Here is everything you have always wanted GUILD P Mig fee 1514 
to know about the origin and evolution of all | 3s Fa Pages 
the inhabitants of the universe. In fascinating text ay 

and pictures H. G. Wells, in collaboration with Julian c i 

S. Huxley and. G. P. Wells, unfolds the secrets of birth, sex life, the — ‘ 

working of the body machine in man and in all other living things. “The . } 

Science of Life” is a work which no modern, well-informed person can 

do without. Originally published in four volumes for $12.00, it is now illus- 
presented complete in this ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages—and Ly, trations 
you may have it free, if you accept this offer of free membership in the a’ me ¢ 

Guild. This is the most sensational offer the Guild has ever made. Don’t 

miss it. Act at once before the supply of these wonderful books is exhausted. 


A FEW OF THE FASCINATING SUBJECTS IN THIS GREAT VOLUME 
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How Our Food Becomes Blood **Missing Links”’ in Evolution The Six Vitamins 
Nervous Mechanism and the Evidence of the Rocks Drugs, Their Uses and Dangers 
Brain Man’s Body The Heart and Lungs 
Reproduction and Fertilization How our Cells Multiply Cancer 
Growth and Development of the Mendel’s Law of Heredity Tuberculosis 
Embryo Is Human Rejuvenation De- Behavior, Feeling, and Thought 
Childhood, Adolescence, Maturity sirable? Ways of Life Among Ants, 
ocky resort Mammals What Determines Sex? ees 
Birds and Reptiles The Ages of Ancient Life The Amphibian Mind 
Fishes, Insects The Plants of the Ancient World Courtship in Animals 
Vegetable Life The Reptilian Adventure Pia 
The Smallest Living Things Dinosaurs The World of a Dog 
. ; Evolution and Creation Ways and Worlds of Life Human Behaviorism 
er aif Sea Serpents and Living Dino- Life in the Sea H i 


ypnosis E 
saurs infections and Contagious Disease Psycho-Analysis 
and hundreds of other subjects 


shop, 
— GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


The Guild provides the most complete, economical and convenient 
book service in the country. It selects for you each month an out- 


ment standing new book before publication. 
, “Wings’—a sparkling, illustrated little journal—is sent free each 
Pipe month to members of the Guild. In this magazine, descriptions are 
given of the Guild current book selection and recommendations. It is a 
guide to the best reading and is invaluable to anyone who wants to 
a It keep up to date on the new books. ‘‘Wings” contains a complete re- 


view ot the forthcoming selection made by the Editors, and a descrip- 
. tion of the author, as well as several illustrations pertinent to the 
lines book. The magazine is sent to members one month in advance so 
they may decide beforehand whether or not the selected book will 
be to their liking. 


If you want the Guild selection for the month, you pay only $2.00 for 
it (plus a few cents carrying charges), regardless of the retail price. 
(The regular prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If FREE “BONUS BOOKS” 

u do not want the Guild selection, then you may take your choice 

forty other outstanding books recommended each month by the TWICE A YEAR 

lild, or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in This popular new BONUS plan gives thousands 
print you wish at the publisher’s price. However, if you do not want of Guild members an additional NEW book every 
any book that month, you are not obligated to take any. You may buy six months ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full details 
as few as four books within a year to enjoy all advantages of mem- of this special plan will be sent to you upon 
bership. enrollment. 


You Save Up to 50% vesescfctiincn. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY _. 


bership, particularly at 











will come to you at once, together with full information about the 1 Canadian subscribers write direct to The Literary Guild in Canada, 


co , , : : ; iS ae s fo’? 
this time, is the saving in cost of books. Remember, Guild savings are not mere- t FREE ‘The Science of Life n 
ly fractional savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book for only § The Literary Guild of Geen, eee. 8NW i 
$2.00, you can see at once that your book bills can be cut in half, and that you v ee ee ~¢- member of the Literary Guild of America. 8 
can afford to buy more books you wish toread this way than under any other plan. 8 I am to receive free each month the Guild Magazine, ‘““WINGS,”’ and all g 
§ other membership privileges. It is understood that I will purchase a mini 1 
i mum of four books through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild 
SU BSCRIBE NOW. Send No Money i Selections or any other books of my choice—and you guarantee - protect § 
me against any increase in price of Guild selections during this time ‘ 
i In consideration of this agreement, you will send me at once, FREE a t 
The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater § copy of H. G. Wells's “The Science of Life. ' 
economy, convenience and satisfaction than any other method of D Siew t 
book buying. Remember: You buy only the books you want and may - eat rl 
xclusivel accept as few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon : — | 
gg as you send the coupon. Our present special offer gives you H. G. g City State 4 
~ WELLS’S “THE SCIENCE OF LIFE” absolutely free. This book 8 -@icmnatice : 
7 
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BREVITY 
is 


PRECIOUS 


In 1656 the famous French sci- 
entist and philosopher, Blaise 
Pascal, wrote a twenty-page let- 
ter to a friend, to which he ap- 
pended the following postscript. 


“P. 8. The present letter is 
a very long one simply be- 
cause I had no leisure to 
make it shorter.” 


Condensation is bought only 
with infinite pains. 


Compare seven issues of your 
daily paper with the volume of 
NEwWS-WEEK you are now hold- 
ing. While a newspaper has less 
than 24 hours, NEws-WEEK has 
seven days in which to select, 
condense and weed out the super- 
fluous from the week’s news. 
Every minute is used to its best 
advantage so that NEws-WEEK 
readers may have short report- 
ing of the truly significant events 
and developments of the last 
seven days—accurately, impar- 
tially and interestingly. 


Save yourself $1.20 over the 
regular single issue price by fill- 
ing out the coupon below and be- 
coming a regular subscriber. 


NEWS-WEEK 














NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue 
Please enter my subscription to NEWS-W EEK 
for one year ($4) and send me a bill. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager 
New York, New York 
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SCIENCE and MEDIC INE 


Subscription Prices: 
United States, its Posses- 
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to One Year, $5; Two 
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U.S.S.R, JEWISH COLONY: In your issue 
of Aug. 8, 1936, in which you so ably review 
the Jewish situation as it exists throughout 
the world, you say the following: “Today, no 
European countries open their borders to 
Jewish refugees—unless they can produce 
gold to guarantee financial independence.” 

I believe that your attention should be 
called to the territory opened by the U.S. 
S.R., originally for the settlement of its own 
Jewish citizens and recently also for the set- 
tlement of non-Russian Jews from other 
European countries. Settlers are not re- 
quired to produce capital of any kind. 

This territory, known as Birobidjan, con- 
sists of 28,300 square miles, three times the 
size of New Jersey, and is located in the 
Amur-Ussuri district of the Far Eastern Ter- 
ritory of the Soviet Union. Birobidjan has 
been declared a Jewish Autonomous Terri- 
tory, and became an official self-governing 
Jewish unit on Dec. 11, 1934. When the Jew- 
ish population, at present over 20,000, will 
reach 50,000, the territory will become a Jew- 
ish Autonomous Republic. 

All settlers are immediately given employ- 
ment in State or cooperative industrial en- 
terprises or become full-fledged members of 
collective farms, Jews now settled in Birob- 
idjan are busily engaged in developing the 
territory, rich in large deposits of coal, iron 
ore, graphite, limestone, marble, gold, and 
other minerals; valuable varieties of timber ; 
hot sulphur springs, etc. 

The climate in Birobidjan is healthful and 
there is abundant sunshine most of the year. 
The Winters are clear and vigorous with 
little snowfall; the Summers are warm and 
sufficiently long to permit the production of 
good crops such as wheat, oats, soy beans, 
maize, potatoes, and most of the common 
vegetables. 

There are numerous fur-bearing animals, 
and the rivers are rich in salmon and other 
fish. The industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment is proceeding at a rapid pace, giving 
employment to the thousands of settlers in 
collective farms, factories, and cooperatives. 
Yidd:sh is the official language of the courts 
and the administrative offices, and is the 
language used in the schools. 

The possibilities of this territory as a haven 
of refuge for European Jews was first 
brought up by Lord Dudley Marley, a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, about two 


years ago when he addressed a group in New 
York. 

A committee known as the American Co: 
mittee for the Settlement of Jews in Birob 
idjan, called Ambijan for short, with W. \\ 
Cohen, former Congressman, at its head, 
was organized to take appropriate action 
Permanent offices were established at 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City. A dele 
gation was sent to the Ambassador of the 
U.S.S.R., petitioning that government to open 
this territory for the settlement of non-Rus- 
sian Jews. The Soviet Government agreed 
to permit the American Committee to settle 
1,000 families, regardless of size, in the te: 
ritory during the year 1936. 

The committee estimates that it will r 
quire an average of $350 to settle a family 
3irobidjan, and a movement is under way t: 
fulfill the quota allowed by the government 
for this year, It is anticipated that as the 
project becomes more widely known the co 
mittee will receive a considerably larger 
quota for the succeeding years. 

Harry D. Koenic 

Chicago, Ill. 


ROMAN HOLIDAY: Apparently not con- 
tent with recording in News-WEEKk’s ini) 
tably thrilling style (see page 11, Aug. 2- 
issue) of the way in which 20,000 Southern 
morons turned what should have been 
properly legal execution into a modern 
Roman holiday, you decided to allow your 
160,000 readers to get the best glimpse wit! 
which you could provide them of the hang- 
ing of one frightened Negro. 

Has the mentality of the American mind 
sunk so low that such a number of people 
could find nothing better to do for 24 hours 
than crowd into one small town and stand 
with mouths agape while they witnessed ; 
other die? Not only that, but they had 1 to 
bring their children and even their babies to 
witness this thing. . . 

Americans, many of them at least, and ap- 
parently a growing number of them, seem to 
get a fiendish delight in seeing the sufferings 
of others. They like nothing better than to 
see human bodies splattered over the front 
of a locomotive after a crossing wreck or 
the sight of mangled bodies after a fearful 
fire or explosion, 

When a person is observed watching the 
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in Excess of 160,000 
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sufferings of a poor dog or other animal 
which has been injured, the psychiatrists 
spend long hours in reaching the obvious 
conclusion that he or she is insane. Yet, 
when 20,000 people get pleasure from seeing 
one man die, they are allowed to go free and 
have something to talk about for the rest of 
their lives. 
Joun H. Murpocu III 
Summit, N. J. 
e 


CORK: On page 11 of Aug. 15 issue... 
News-Weex carried the following statement: 
“In Catalonia, workers took over and 
sovietized the chief industries—including 
Ford, General Motors, and the Armstrong 
Cork Co.—which represent a large portion of 
America’s $200,000,000-odd Spanish invest- 
ment.” The statement is erroneous insofar 
as its reference to this company is concerned. 
_.. The Spanish situation, as it affects the 
interests of the Armstrong Cork Co., is dis- 
cussed... by H. W. Prentis Jr., president of 
this company, in his letter to stockholders ... 
copy enclosed. 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
RALPH WINSLOW 
Manager News Bureau 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Editorial Note: “So far as is known,” wrote Mr. 
Prentis Aug. 15, “no property loss has been suffered at 
any of the [Armstrong Spanish] factories except the 
destruction by fire of approximately $7,500 worth of 

rk awaiting shipment on the dock at Algeciras 
when that port was recently bombarded . . . Manufac- 
turing was resumed in the factories in Catalonia on the 
30th of July, shipments of manufactured products hav- 
ine been made more or less continuously from the 3d of 
August 
* 


SHOCK: Your Fourth Estate column with 
its revealing insight of the “newspaper game” 
can only serve as a great shock to earnest 
students in schools of journalism. There the 
innocents pursue the King’s English for its 
nicety only to read in News-Week that 
there is swearing in the editorial rooms. 
Youthful would-be reporters study the pub- 
lic-service possibilities of journalism only to 
note in News-WEEK that the finding of lost 
boys and girls is required—an art smacking 
of intrigue. Must you uncover everything? 

Cart PETERSON 

Chicago, II. 

oa 


CATHOLICS: In your July 4 issue (Letters, 
page 1) [ read a letter by Alfred Pulford, 
M.D. criticizing a graduation speech given by 
Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York. 

Cardinal Hayes said that Catholics who go 
to non-Catholic universities “take a chance 
of losing their faith.” It is self-evident that 
any university teaching non-Catholic or athe- 
istic doctrines will endanger the faith of a 
student attending such a university. The pu- 
pil may not actually lose his faith but the 
danger of so doing is, nevertheless, present. 
To avoid this danger every Catholic student 
is urged by the Catholic Church to attend a 
Catholic institution of learning. 

Dr. Pulford argues that “the faith the 
Catholics are imbued with is a very flimsy 
fabric,” if the above words of Cardinal Hayes 
are true. An illuminating ray of logic would 
have pointed out to Dr. Pulford that, if per- 
chance a Catholic does lose his faith, it does 
not follow necessarily that the Catholic faith, 
ipso iacto, is of “a flimsy fabric.” To take an 
example, law is not to be condemned in toto 
simply because some lawyers accept bribes, 

Dr. Pulford stated that Catholicism may 
be “a very flimsy fabric.” It is true that 
when God was weaving the fabric of His true 
religion a few of the threads, e.g., Luther- 
anism, Calvinism, Episcopalianism,  etc., 
dropped, but God in His infinite love and 
mercy is picking up these scattered threads 
and is quietly weaving them back into His 

ndiwork—as may be seen by the innumer- 
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LAKE AND MEET 
HERE IN TIME J 


TO COOK dds 
LUNCH : c= 
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LETS SEPaRSsTE! | AND “HE ONES WHOCOME 
THIS MORNING ~ BACK WITHOUT FISH 
FISH IN DIFFERENT/\ WILL HAVE TO DO 
PARTS OF THE THE COOKING! 





( NEARLY LUNCH TIME AND 

y NO FISH. I'VE HAD MIGHTY 

POOR LUCK THIS WHOLE 
WEEK- END 9 
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WITH PRINCE ALBERT! 


When a man gets around to smoking Prince 

Albert, he discovers the kind of tobacco joy § 
that otherwise he might spend a lifetime : 
looking for. There’s good reason why Prince 

Albert is the world’s largest-selling smoking ff 
tobacco. The pick of sunny tobaccos gives 
it satisfying tastiness. The special “crimp ff 
cut” insures cool smoking. And the “‘no- 
bite” process takes out all nip. Prince Al- 
bert is tops for roll-your-own cigarettes too. 
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TRY PRINCE ALBERT AT OUR RISK 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL 
4 JOY SMOKE! 
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© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 


PRINCE ALBERT | 


* 50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
& bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
mM Prince Albert 
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Wels WORK GOKS ON 


. . . and the American public has profited—for example, by a saving of 


$5,000,000 each night in its lighting bills. 


Each year new recruits are added to the army of scientists, engineers, and 
master craftsmen whose work created the modern x-ray tube and contrib- 
uted so largely to building the vast radio industry. Because of their work, 
Glyptal, Carboloy, copper brazing, atomic-hydrogen welding, and many 
other new materials and new methods have helped industry to furnish you 


with new products—with improved products at a lower cost. 


Here 50 years ago, Edison established the factory which has grown into 
the Schenectady Works of the General Electric Company. Here Steinmetz 
conducted his investigations. And here, for more than 35 years, G-E re- 
search scientists have been exploring the secrets of nature. Their discover- 
ies have stimulated the growth of new industries, have created new 
employment, have provided new comforts and conveniences for you. And 
still the work goes on. The G-E scientists of today are maintaining the 


traditions of G-E research. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar it has earned for General Electric. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





able conversions into the Catholic faith e 
year, Let me point out that “a fabric” lasting 
for over 1,900 years can hardly be ca 
“flimsy”; furthermore, God is putting 
stamp of approval on His work today by, 
self-evident miracles which may be seen j; 
our own modern times at Lourdes, France 
When God takes out a patent, that “fabric” 
will last to the end of time. 

Dr. Pulford states that education js ac. 
quired truth. That is correct. But when he 
cynically asks: “Does that truth dwell alone 
in Catholic universities?” [ must answer 
“ves” and “no.” I do not maintain that 
truths are to be found only in Catholic 
schools, but every Catholic is in conscience 
bound to hold that the truths concern): 
GOD AND RELIGION are to be found onh 
in Catholic institutions of learning and in no 
other. 

Dr. Pulford claims that if a Catholic child 
cannot attend a Protestant school withoy 
losing its faith, “there is something radical] 
wrong with its training.” I admit that there 
must be something lacking in its training jf 
it does lose its faith. Being a wise and un- 
derstanding mother is just why the Catholic 
Church urges her children to attend Catholic 
schools—to insure for them a strong and 
complete training not only in the sciences 
but what is far more important, in the Cath 
olic truths concerning God. 

J. P. Ly SSE 

New York City 


® May I make this brief reply to the letter 
of Dr. Pulford printed in News-\W: 
July 4 issue. The physician has difficulty 
with the attitude of the Catholic Churcl 


ward non-Catholic education. Unless the 


Church has been mistaken for nineteen cen 
turieseshe received from Christ a definite set 


of truths with an explicit command to teach 


these truths to all nations. Since the Church 
believes that Christ is God, any teaching that 
contradicts the truths He has enunciat 
must be held by her to be erroneous 
Church shields Catholic students from error 
which is a disease of the soul, for the s 
reason that Dr. Pulford shields healthy 
patients from physical contagion, 

Frank O’'B 

Jamaica, N. Y. 


@ Please send Mr. J. Roberts of Chicas 
a very heavy sigh of approval for a cle 
terpretation (Letters, July 18) of Car 
Hayes’s article for Dr. Alfred Pulford. 
Such explanations and constructive criti- 
cism of News-WEEK should be encou: 
They clarify issues and at the same 
promote a feeling of democratic fello. 
something which sharp ridicule or destructi 
criticism fails to accomplish. 
Wo. J. Connatty J! 
Troy, N. Y. 
é 
ONIONS: Did you ever peel an « 
If you have, you know that the odor 
mains on the hands long after the s 
dish has been eaten. No amount oi! soaf 
or cold creanr will tone it down. Since we 
have no breathing apparatus on our hands, 
I wish to refute Dr. Blankenhorn’s and Dr. 
Richard's theory (News-WeEeEk, Aug. 19 
page 31) that the odor comes from the lungs 
alone. 
Atice E, Tavs 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
e 


OBJECTIVE: I want to thank you very 
much for your deft and sympathetic presenta- 
tion of Transition’s coming to America. +! 
was an excellent piece of objective reportas 
written in a style that I always associate 
with the best American tradition. 

(But do I really look as “mephistophe- 
lian” as all that? You frighten me!) 

EvuGENE JOLAS 

New York City 
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CONSCIENTIOUS: Unable to direct a 
Kansas City visitor to Williams Street, 
H. F. Schaible insisted on helping the 
stranger find it. After driving several 
miles and making a few false turns, 
Schaible finally located the street. He 
prushed aside the visitor’s thanks: “I 
felt obligated. I’m the Street Com- 
missioner.” 


PROPHET: To a perspiring congrega- 
tion at Zion, Ill., Overseer Wilbur Glenn 
Voliva imparted a divine revelation 
that no more rain would fall this year. 
Three hours after that statement was 
made more than two inches of rain 
washed the city’s streets. 

Lost AND FounbD: T. R. Hobbs lost his 
white and black puppy, placed a want 
ad in The Ashland (Ky.) Daily Inde- 
pendent, and got quick action. Bill 
Rice, setting copy for the ad, found 
the dog asleep under his typesetting 
machine. 

Traffic JAM: Driving near Ridge- 
field, Conn., Francis J. Bassett, member 
of Ridgefieid’s Democratic Town Com- 
mittee, shouted: “Get off the road!” to 
the driver of a slow car ahead of him. 
As the car stopped, he recognized a 
face at the window, stopped his own 
car, and rushed to apologize to Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

RELIABLE: When Mrs. Loretta Mulvi- 
hill and Mrs. Mary Tate were married, 
the two sisters promised one another 
they would have their first babies to- 
gether. Two weeks ago in Philadelphia 
the infants arrived within an hour of 
each other. 

KNOCK-KNOCK: San Francisco police 
said they heard strange knocks in the 
room where they collected narcotic evi- 
dence against Lay Jim, a Chinese. “We 
can play it, too,” said Superior Court 
Judge George J. Steiger. Knocking on 
his bench he said: “Lay Jim.” A lawyer 
asked: “Lay Jim who?” The judge 
replied: “Lay Jim in the cooler for 60 
days.” 

PRESCRIPTION: For tired businessmen 
who want “restful relaxation” Fred G. 
Orsinger, director of Washington’s 
Bureau of Fisheries’ Aquarium, recom- 
mends contemplating a bowl of gold- 
fish. 

STRATEGY: Arriving in Batesville, 
Ark., to make a campaign speech, Judge 
R. A. Bob Cook learned the whole town 
planned to attend a baseball game at 
the same time he was to orate. So he 
bought up all the tickets, gave them 
away free, and addressed a full house 
that stayed to enjoy the game when 
he finished, 

DiscuisE: In Tunstall, Va., E. E. 
Harrison’s farm boy told his employer 
that a 2-year-old Barred Rock rooster 
laid an egg. Harrison put the bird in 


& cage for observation. It laid five 
more. 
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| When you reach for a lily ™ 
And get a bath, 
It’s time for Beech-Nut 
And time to laugh. 


For the magic taste 

In the Beech-Nut Pack, 
Has power to bring 

Life’s bright smiles back! 


BEECH-NUT PEPPERMINT GUM 
..,18 SO good it’s the most popular flavor 
of any gum sold in the Gaited States. 


BEECHIES ... another really 
fine Peppermint Gum—sealed in 
candy coating. Like Gum and 
Candy in one. 


BEECH-NUT PEPSIN GUM... 
candy ——< protects a pleasing 
flavor...and, as you probably 
know, pepsin aids digutoa after 
a hearty meal. 


ORALGENE... Its firmer 
texture gives much needed 
mouth exercise. . . and its 
dehydrated milk of magnesia 
helps. neutralize mouth acidity. 
Each piece individuai'y wrap 






SS BEECH-NUT SPEARMINT... 
especially for those who like a distinctive 
flavor. A Beech-Nut Quality product. 
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JELLY FISH 

Down in the Canal Zone planning meals 
is a real labor. But, as Mrs. E. A. J. writes 
from Coco Solo, “food from the House 
of Heinz offers a real incentive to one 
who must plan menus with plenty of cool, 
quick, appetizing dishes.” And then she 
proceeds to give a favorite recipe that 
wins my applause. Here it is: serve Heinz 
(jellied) consommé Madriléne in low sher- 
bet cups. Arrange four small shrimps in a 
ring atop each. Flavor Heinz mayonnaise 
with a dash of Heinz tomato ketchup, and 

lace a spot of this smooth, scarlet delight 
in the center of each ring. Garnish with a 
sprig of parsley and serve very cold! 


CURRANT TREND 


The way company drops in unexpectedly 
these lazy summer days, a baked ham in 
the refrigerator ranks as a necessity in the 
well ordered household. A lady from St. 
Petersburg writes of a sauce for baked 
ham that is guaranteed to send any good 
gourmet into rhapsodies. Just beat half a 
cup of Heinz prepared yellow mustard into 
a like amount a Heinz red currant jelly. 
Pour over ham and enjoy! 


REMINDER 
If company drops in for lunch 
On days when you have nothing ready, 
Remember that a royal meal 
Is Heinz already-cooked spaghetti! 





$5 REWARD 1.222 hers, any 

smart, original reci- 
pes or interesting facts about the 57 Varie- 
ties, let Demi Tasse in on your discoveries. 
You’ll get a check for five dollars if your 
contribution is printed. Mail to Demi Tasse, 
c/o The Houseof Heinz, Dept. W, Pittsburgh. 











I just can’t seem to get picnics out of my 
mind. It must be the weather. Anyhow, 
here’s a new way of preparing that old 
stand-by— hard-boiled eggs—that would 
send Hollywood scurrying to the diction- 
ary in search of new adjectives! Cut the 
eggs crosswise and mix yolks with salt, 
pepper and Heinz pure cider vinegar— 
just a few drops. Place slices of Heinz 
fresh cucumber pickle between halves and 
skewer ’em together with toothpicks. After 
you've tried is, you'll understand why I 
sent five dollars to B. F. R., Louisville, 
Ky., for the suggestion! 


HAPPY ENDING 


The famous barefoot boy with cheeks of tan 
Who years ago grew up to be a man, 

Still tomatoes ripened on the vines, 

So now be drinks tomato juice by Heinz! 


— Demi Tasse 
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WITHOUT ADDED GELATIN 


RIGHTEST jewel in the sparkling 
diadem of summer menus is 
jellied consommé. The delicate 
brilliance of flavor attained in con- 
sommes by the House of Heinz is 
never dimmed by the addition of 
gelatin. Yet both Heinz Consommé 
and Heinz Consommé Madrilene 
jell readily in the tin after a few hours 
in your refrigerator. The secret? — 
slow, careful brewing of hearty beef 
stock and rich marrow! Seasoning is 
added with consummate skill. These 
two radiant favorites among the 
57 Varieties will play an important 


part in the success of many a’ 


glittering entertainment this season. 


JELLS IN THE TIN 
Keep a supply of Heinz on ice 


HEINZ CONSOMME 
Plain or Madrilene G7) 
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SP AIN ¢ Third Major War Scare in 12 Months Finds Powers 
Playing for Time, Testing Arms; British Guns Police Straits 





“Up the r-r-rebels!” 
Gen. Owen O’Duffy, Blue Shirt chief, 
announced 2,000 Irish Fascists had vol- 
unteered for “a crusade to assist the 
persecuted people of Spain in their life- 
and-death struggle for Christianity.” 

Beside Moroccan Moors, sons of the 
Star and Sickle Moon, the sons of Erin 
would fight to uphold the Cross against 
Moscow’s Hammer and Sickle. 

The third major war panic in a year 
—caused by the spreading Spanish 
fever—last week had spread even to lit- 
tle Ireland. 


® Last Fall Benito Mussolini called 
Italy to arms with the cry: “To acts of 
war we shall respond with acts of war!” 

Britain’s battle fleet filed into the 
Mediterranean. 

Europe feared Italy, “aggressor” of 
Ethiopia, would clash with Britain, self- 
appointed policeman for the League of 
Nations, the African empire’s pro- 
tector. The Second World War seemed 
imminent. 

But insufficiently armed Britain took 
note of Germany’s fast-growing power 
and backed down. War Scare Number 


One fizzled out in talk. EUROPEAN 
— - After Three Warnings—Fire! 







































* Before diplomatic recriminations 
could run their full course, Adolf Hitler publicans; and the Fascist youth. They raised $13,000,000 for the Spanish Reds. 
put the seal on his fellow dictator’s con- believe in keeping order with discipline. French workers demanded intervention 


quest. Mar. 7, German troops reoccu- 2—The Reds: industrial workers, a to save Madrid. 
pied the Rhineland, demilitarized strip large section of the peasantry, and the War Scare Number Three shook Eu- 
along the French border. Marxist intellectuals. These, fighting rope. A dozen incidents supplied sparks: 


Once more the Big Showdown now for the Madrid government, include a White shell killed an Englishman... 
seemed at hand: the Fuehrer’s act not powerful extremists who want-to So- a German battleship thwarted a Red 


only violated an international treaty— vietize the Iberian Peninsula. They  cruiser’s attempt to bombard rebel forts 

it carried the flavor of a direct affront want to abolish capital, property, and ... Spanish shrapnel endangered Brit- 

to France. the Church—promising rich booty to ish subjects at Gibraltar... Italian air- 
This time Britain did not move  Dloodthirsty, illiterate mobs. planes bound for Franco’s headquarters 

against the treaty breaker. Foreign Patriarchal discipline—call it fascism crashed on French soil... 

Secretary Eden, who had tried to OF any other name—attacked. Com- But the powers chose to pass. They 


strangle Italy with sanctions, counseled ™unism—under the guise of enlightened contented themselves with watching the 
France to keep cool. The time had not liberalism—mobilized the mobs of _ effect of their latest war implements, 
come to fight—War Scare Number Two Madrid and Barcelona. Inherently op- tested now for the first time under 
petered out in more diplomatic verbiage. posed to half measures, the people of actual war conditions by the Whites, or 
Cte well Gen. F Spain—Whites on one side, Reds on the the Reds, who had bought them. 
<dleciatl S ago Gen. Francisco Franco other—settled down for a fight to the And they used the Spanish war to 
Pena inarian friend of Italian and  eath. jockey for advantages against the day 
man Fascists—launched his revolt Because victory for either side would of Armageddon. 
against the Madrid government. affect the prestige of disciplinarian, or “ee 















He tried an army putsch and failed. communistic, regimes, the civil war’s Britain: As in the days of Victorian 
The rebellion became a civil war—one passions spread to Europe. grandeur, the Admiralty found itself 
of the bloodiest ever known. Quickly German and Italian planes rose from in the choice position of arbiter. 

Spain split into two clearly defined rebel airports to fight off French air- London cared little who won in Spain, 
camps : craft in Madrid’s service. Red French- as long as the victor respected British 


1—The Whites: most of the regular men died at San Sebastian, fighting for rights. An unfriendly regime—White 
army and most of the nobility and their Spanish cousins. Ships brought or Red—could block the Strait of Gibral- 
Catholic party adherents; the Royalists, German and Italian munitions to White- tar, disrupting the empire’s life line. 
Alfonsist and Carlist; many Right Re-_ controlled ports. Russian comrades Last week the Admiralty showed how 
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it intended to deal with Spaniards who 
failed to display the proper spirit of 
friendliness. 

Sunday noon the shriek of sirens shat- 
tered the quiet of Gibraltar Harbor. 
Dense smoke rose from the funnels of 
H.M.S. Repulse and the destroyer Cod- 
rington. 

From the bristling men-of-war, long 
white boats raced toward the stone 
docks, where sailors—called from shore 
leave by the racket—leaped into them. 

Without waiting for her full comple- 
ment, the Codrington pointed her sharp 
nose between the breakwaters and 
steered full steam out of the straits, go- 
ing southeast. More ponderously, the 
Repulse followed. 

Off the coast of Morocco, the racing 
destroyer overhauled the Red cruiser 
Miguel de Cervantes and crossed her 
bow. Behind the Codrington loomed 
the Repulse, 15-inch guns stripped for 
action. 

The Cervantes hove to. A few min- 
utes later, Capt. D. J. A. Miles of the 
Codrington climbed over her rusty side: 
Only the day before, he reminded the 
Spanish commander, Madrid had sol- 
emnly pledged not to interfere with 
foreign shipping—-Britain refused to 
sanction a Red blockade of ports held 
by Whites, as no “state of war” had 
been recognized. 

Yet the Cervantes had stopped the 
British freighter Givel Zerjon. Melilla- 
bound with gasoline for the White 
African stronghold, and ordered it to 
put into Red Malaga instead. (The pre- 
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vious day rebel fire had destroyed 
Malaga’s important gasoline depot.) 

Captain Miles reminded the Spanish 
commander of the Admiralty’s orders: 
ships failing to respect British rights 
shall be given the regulation three 
warnings; after that—fire. 

The Cervantes’s skipper apologized. 

GERMANY: Unless he could help it, 
Adolf Hitler would not countenance a 
Red Spain, allied near-Red France and 
with his archenemy, Soviet Russia. 

From the revolt’s beginning, German 
newspaper readers have scanned Gothic 
headlines openly favoring the Whites— 
and incidentally jabbing the public into 
a new great hate of Russia: 

Moscow lurked behind the Catalonian 
massacre of four Germans early in the 
revolt . . . Moscow sent anti-German 
propaganda from the Madrid radio sta- 
tion ... Moscow massed the Soviet fleet 
in the Baltic, its guns turned on the 
German coast! 

Soviet charges against the Reich 
secret police (see page 10) further in- 
furiated Berlin. Tension reached a cli- 
max when Navy Minister Erich von 
Raeder flew from Kiel to the Bavarian 
lodge where the Fuehrer welded an 
anti-Soviet bloc (see page 11). 

Reason for Raeder’s flight: last 
Wednesday the Red Spanish warship 
Libertad stopped and searched the Ger- 
man freighter Kamerun, making for 
Cadiz with gasoline for the Whites. 

Result of the Admiral’s visit: Ger- 
many increased its naval force in Span- 
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ish waters to sixteen. This up-to-the- 
minute little armada included the three 
pocket battleships Deutschland, Spee, 
and Scheer—most formidable vessels 
of their size afloat. 

Admiral Rolf Carls, German com- 
mander in the Mediterranean, warned 
Madrid: “I am not disposed to tolerate 
such acts [as the Kamerun’s search]. 
I have ordered my ships to answer... 
with force.” 


® Monday Hitler signed a decree ex- 
tending the army and navy service 
periods from one to two years. This 
automatically increased the Reich's 
army from 550,000 to 800,000. 

IraLy: The Duce handled the sit- 
uation with his usual skill. First he 
provoked an international fright by in- 
timating that his mighty 3,700-plane 
air force stood ready to help the Span- 
ish Whites. Then he agreed to France's 
neutrality proposal. In so doing he 
salved growing French hostility and left 
Hitler—then still to be heard from—out 
on a limb. 


Meanwhile the Duce’s political agents 
pursued their yeoman labors, as illus- 
trated at Tangier, the neutral zone at 
the Strait of Gibraltar. Italian Minister 
Rossi—who this year presides over the 
international governing committee— 
discharged Police Chief Carleton and 
replaced him and other civil servants 
with Italians. ; 

Rossi recently drafted Franco’s ulti- 
matum which resulted in Red Spanish 
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warships quitting the key port of the 
Atlantic. 

FRANCE: Two weeks ago Interior 
Minister Salengro inveighed at Lille 
against General Franco and also 
against the Nazi party. Last week to 
the industrial center went Leon Jou- 
haux, French labor leader, just back 
from a visit to Madrid. 

“We'll give Spain all our heart, our 
soul, and our aid!” He yelled to 100,- 
000 machine-shop and textile workers. 

“Guns and planes for Spain!” they 
roared back. But their cheers died 
down when their white-collared leader 
extolled the government’s “prudence.” 
France must act carefully, he warned, 
or “fascism and nazism” would turn 
Europe into “a slaughterhouse.” 

Civi War: Story from Madrid: 
Every time government artillery bombed 
Granada, the rebels put 50 prisoners in 
trucks, took them to the cemetery, and 
shot them. 

Story from Lisbon: at a village 28 
miles from Badajoz, near Portugal, Red 
troops sprayed 800 Whites with gaso- 
line, then set them afire. 


® Report by Father William F. Sheehan 
of Fulton, N. Y., home last week after a 
visit in Madrid: 

“Tf you magnify ten times the things 
you see in the papers, you won’t even 
approach the horrors in Spain. Priests 
are being killed by the score ... Nuns 
are being seized, taken into the streets, 
stripped, then shot.” 


® Opinion of a University of Paris pro- 
fessor, evacuated from Catalonia— 
which last week officially declared itself 
a Soviet republic, totally independent 
from Madrid: 

“The hordes now in charge of Barce- 
lona resemble sewer rats come up for 
air. 


* Messages to the Vatican: Reds 
burned the Bishop of Signuenza at the 
stake. They massacred four other 
Bishops. In Asturias, miners cut off 
priests’ feet. 


* Evidence of Frank L. Kluckhohn, 
New York Times correspondent with 
General Franco’s advancing troops: 

Near Badajoz, Reds crucified twenty 
prisoners—“nails were pounded in their 
hands and feet. Then they were cov- 
ered with oil and burned. Pictures 
Were taken...” 

Stories of incredible cruelty continued 
last week to come from Spain—many 
the work of propagandists, but many 
vouched for by impartial eyewitnesses. 

They bore out the ancient proverb, 
yO soy siempre la misma Castilla—I 
remain always the same Castile—the 
Castile of Cortes, cruel oppressor of 
Mexico; of Pizarro, even more cruel 
Subjugator of Peru; of the Inquisition’s 
refined tortures; of merciless vengeance 
m matters of personal honor; of the 
bull fight. 

Many of the Reds who last week 
Wrecked churches and “executed” holy 
images will go to confession in the 
Same churches when they are rebuilt. 
Their quarrel is with the priests, 
8reedy oppressors,” not with God. 





They ‘Killed’ Christ—Yet Many Believed in God 


Likewise they will go from Mass to 
see the bull baited and killed—a ritual- 
istic feast to them, a cruel sport to 
uncomprehending foreigners. 

The Moors ruled Spain 800 years— 
five times as long as the United States 
has existed. From them the Spaniards 
learned that the bull is the most dan- 
gerous four-footed beast: to kill a wild 
bull, even a tired and bleeding one, re- 
quires cold courage of the highest de- 
gree. 

Moorish blood gave the Spaniards 
their fatalistic courage; their icy sav- 
agery when aroused; their primitive 
understanding of religion; most of their 
arts; and their folk music. 





Andalusian Village: Soldier, Spare My Man! 

































































FuicaT: The civil war’s sixth week 
found General Franco preparing to 
launch a second drive on Madrid with 
10,000 regular troops and as many 
peasant reserves as he could recruit. 


As the column advanced from the 
Badajoz region, planes bored up the 
valleys ahead to scatter Red outposts. 
Monday, 21 White bombers flew over 
Madrid’s airports and “destroyed eight- 
een Red aircraft.” 


® President Azana packed his luggage 
and prepared to send it to Valencia. 
Three airplanes stood ready to evac- 
uate the government in case Madrid 
should fall. 
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U. 3. 5. R.: ‘Mad Fascist Dogs’ Meekly Admit 
Plot to Kill Stalin With Aid of Reich Secret Police 


“Admission by ticket only.” 

Khaki-clad soldiers* herded crowds 
away from the white-columned en- 
trance of Moscow’s Trade-Union Hall. 
To stage the most sensational ‘trial’ 
in Soviet history, Dictator Stalin last 
week chose a small salon in the former 
Nobles’ Club. He left no room for the 
public—most of the 200 available seats 
went to Russian and foreign reporters. 

In the courtroom, Chief Judge V. V. 
Ulrich, in military uniform, sat behind 
a table. Soldiers with fixed bayonets 
guarded the sixteen accused, Prosecutor 
Andrei Vishinsky cited the charges: 

The defendants, inspired by Leon 
Trotsky, exiled revolutionary War Com- 
missar, had plotted to overthrow the 
Moscow regime by a campaign of ter- 
ror; abetted by Berlin’s Gestapo (secret 
police), they had conspired to assas- 
sinate Stalin and his loyal aides. 

One by one, the prisoners answered: 
“Guilty!” 

The Kremlin wanted speed—it or- 
dered day and night sessions. The de- 
fendants—including Gregory Zinovieff 
and Leon Kameneff, onetime Soviet 
strong men—helped.° Declining legal 
aid, they offered no defense. Instead, 
like Gilbert and Sullivan puppets of 
paradox, they vied with each other in 
self-condemnation. 

Moscow’s press supplied tragic re- 
lief. Headlines thundered: “Shoot the 
murderers!” 

TeRRORISM: In eerie light thrown 


from old-fashioned cut-glass candelabra, 
Zinovieff faced the court. Lenin’s 53- 





year-old biographer—once stout and 
genial—looked thin and ghostly. He 
wore no necktie. Deep lines furrowed 
his haggard, unshaven face. 

“Did you organize the plot to kill 
Stalin?” 

The prisoner, whose shrill voice once 
stirred Russians to peaks of revolu- 
tionary fervor, whispered: 

“Yes ...tI am guilty ... of every 
charge in the indictment.” 

Zinovieff knew what awaited him. 
“IT have no illusions as to what re- 
actions the court will have to my words 
-.. ves, I have lied ever since I began 
the struggle against the Bolshevik 
party ... I went all the way from 
opposition through counterrevolution- 
ism and actually to fascism ... Trot- 
skyism plus terrorism means fascism.” 

He confessed he had intrigued with 
the Red Exile since 1928. ‘“Trotsky’s 
role in the counterrevolution was 
greater than mine... but I am guiltier 
than Trotsky because I was here doing 
the actual work.” 


Spuir: Zinovieff’s admission recalled 
old Bolshevik feuds. In 1924, when 
Lenin died, most Russians expected 
Trotsky would succeed him. But the 
all-Russian Congress decided other- 
wise. It appointed a triumvirate: Sta- 
lin, General Secretary of the Com- 
munist party; Zinovieff, leader of the 
Communist International; and Kamen- 
eff, Trotsky’s brother-in-law. 

The Big Three engineered Trotsky’s 
downfall and exiled him to the Cau- 
casus. 


WIDE WORLD 


Pals Ten Years Ago—Stalin, Kameneff, Rykoff and Zinovieff 


Then the triumvirate split. Stalin 
opposed international agitation: Boj- 
sheviks should concentrate on strength. 
ening their “Socialist Fatherland.” His 
colleagues espoused Trotsky’s slogan: 
“World Revolution!”—war to the death 
on capitalism, particularly in Britain 
and the United States. 

Stalin won. He sent Zinovieff anq 
Kameneff into exile. Later he ousted 
them from the Communist party. 

December, 1934, assassins murdered 
Sergei Mironovitch Kiroff, Politica] 
Bureau member. Stalin avenged his 
colleague by executing 117 “conspira- 
tors.” Zinovieff and Kameneff, admit- 
ting “moral complicity,” received ten- 
year jail terms. They left cells last 
week to face Prosecutor Vishinsky. 


Pots: The first day, Vishinsky pro- 
duced a star witness—defendant Isaac I. 
Reingold. The tall, smartly dressed, 
young cotton expert admitted member- 
ship in the Moscow group of counter- 
revolutionaries. They had conspired to 
kill not only the dictator but Defense 
Commissar Klementy E. Voroshiloff 
and five other leaders—virtually the 
entire Soviet hierarchy. 

Then Reingold told of a plot that 
failed. Zinovieff four years ago had 
ordered his secretary, A. Bogden, to 
shoot Stalin in his Kremlin office. Bog- 
den lost his nerve and committed suicide. 

Reingold piled horror on horror. The 
plotters had designated defendant T. 
Bakaieff—a black-whiskered zealot in 
a khaki shirt—to head the Ogpu (secret 
police). They had instructed Bakaieff 
to exterminate Bogden in order to con- 
ceal forever the origin of the plot. 

White-bearded Kameneff jumped up 
with denials: “This is nonsense... 
We didn’t intend to kill those who 
would have put us in power.” 

His accuser fired back. “My story is 
true. Kameneff and Zinovieff know it, 
but they haven’t sufficient courage to 
admit it now.” 

Reingold’s passage with Kameneff 
illustrated the strange processes of 
Soviet law. Sometimes several of the 
defendants held the floor at once, 
wrangling among themselves. Facing 
death with Slavic calm, they even ex- 
changed wisecracks and joined in the 
court’s merriment. 

Certain of their fate, they cheerfully 
piled up incriminating evidence against 
each other—not as defiant martyrs, 
willingly accepting doom to promote 4 
cause, but as self-reviled traitors de- 
manding death as their just punishment. 

Foreign observers in the court sought 
an explanation of the paradox. They 
put it down to Russian temperament— 
the Tolstoyan flair for tragedy and 
drama. 


Mission: The prisoners heaped accu- 
sations upon Trotsky. The exile wanted 
Stalin killed in spectacular circum- 
stances—to arouse the Soviet masses. 
Helped by the Nazi Gestapo, which 
supplied fake passports, he had sent 
emissaries from Norway with instruc- 
tions written in secret ink. 


Defendant Fritz David, German 
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The World Jewish Congress at Geneva Pondered Means to Staunch the Flow of 
Hebrew Blood Caused by Palestine Arabs Under Abbas Hilmi Pasha (Right) 


Communist party member, declared 
that Trotsky had entrusted him with 
the “historic mission” of shooting Sta- 
lin. Last Summer David went to Mos- 
cow as delegate to the International 
Congress—held in the main hall of 
Trade-Union House. There, he con- 
fessed, he had nursed a revolver. 

“But I failed . . . because I could not 
get close enough to Stalin.” 


* At a little Norwegian coastal village 
last week, fishermen taunted Leon 
Trotsky: “Murderer, damned blood- 
hound!”” The exile declared: “For po- 
litical vengeance, the trial puts the 
Dreyfus scandal and the Reichstag fire 
in the shadow .. . The confessions 
were forced by the Ogpu .. . If I were 
in Russia, I could easily disprove them.” 


Bome: Defendant Valentine Olberg 
also confessed that on Trotsky’s orders, 
he had plotted to murder Stalin. He had 
arrived in Russia last Spring, on a 
Gestapo passport, to take part in Mos- 
cow's May Day parade. His job: to 
hurl a bomb at Stalin while the dic- 
tator stood in Red Square, surrounded 
by all the Soviet dignitaries. 

The plan went astray. A few days 
before the parade, officials arrested 
Olberg for an undisclosed reason. 

T. Smirnoff, one of two defendants 
who pleaded extenuation, linked Trot- 
sky's son, Syedoff, with the conspira- 
tors. He admitted discussing plans for 
terrorism with Syedoff in Berlin. 

When Smirnoff denied complicity in 
the plots, Vishinsky confronted him 
with Anna Safonova, his former wife. 

The frail little woman turned shining 
eyes upon the witness: 

“Smirnoff lies!” 


* Defendants implicated numerous So- 
viet leaders still free—among them 
Mikhail Tomsky, former Trade-Union 
Council chief. After learning of their 
testimony, Tomsky shot himself to 
death at his home near Moscow. 


Docs: Three days of testimony 


stirred Prosecutor Vishinsky to a fren- 
Zied summation: 


“These wreckers are a contemptible, 
base, vile, despicable, rotten band of 
murderous scoundrels. . . neither tigers 
nor lions, but mad Fascist dogs—the 
dregs of humanity—the scum of the 
underworld—traitors and bandits. 

“They planned to walk to power over 
the corpses of leaders of this country. 
They are mad dogs, and must be shot 
—every one of them!” 

Under his fury, the prisoners cracked. 
They buried their heads in their arms 
and wept. 

Soviet law permitted the defendants 
to make final statements. Kameneff 
remained calm. “Death does. not 
frighten me... I live and die for the 
Socialist Fatherland.” He urged his 
three sons to “devote their lives to 
Stalin’s cause.” 


DeEaTH: Monday, the tribunal pro- 
nounced judgment. Judge Ulrich sen- 
tenced every defendant to “the highest 
form of social defense—shooting.” Un- 
less the Communist party’s Central 
Executive Committee granted mercy, 
the conspirators would die within 72 
hours. 

No mercy was granted. A Soviet fir- 
ing squad closed the incident early 
Tuesday morning when rifle shells sent 
sixteen men spinning to death. 


PALESTINE: 


Brings Jews Ghetto Memories 


Britain’s Curfew 


The strongest British force since the 
World War—15,000 Tommies—patrolled 
Palestine last week. Yet even this 
army failed to keep Arab nationalists 
from killing Jews. 

Over the week-end, bombs, bullets, 
and knives dispatched eleven Israelites 
—bringing the toll to 72 since March. 
This caused High Commissioner Wau- 
chope to install a protective curfew 
that reminded many Tel Aviv and New 
Jerusalem residents of Central Euro- 
pean ghettos they had left behind. 

The government’s action brought a 





wail from Meier Dizengoff, Mayor of 
Tel Aviv: “Palestine ... is not run by 
the High Commissioner but by the Arab 
Higher Committee and hooligans .. .” 


® Lord Balfour’s historic 1917 letter, 
granting Zionists a national home in 
Palestine, coincided with Britain’s need 
of Jewish capital to carry on the war. 

Britain also needed the military help 
of Near-East Arabs under Turkish rule 
and promised them independence as 
recompense. Citing this pledge, Pales- 
tine Arabs claim sovereignty over the 
Holy Land. 


BALKANS: Hitler Fishes From 


Bavarian Terrace for New Pacts 


In bright Bavarian sunshine a gleam- 
ing Minerva last week flashed along 
the 15-mile road between Salzburg, 
Austria, and Berchtesgaden, Germany. 

A few minutes later Admiral Miklos 
Nicholas Horthy, benevolent titular 
dictator of Hungary, sat on the terrace 
of Adolf Hitler’s isolated hilltop chalet, 
looking across clumpy fir trees to 
Austria. 

Not since he crushed Bela Kun’s 
Communists in 1920 had Regent Horthy 
left his country. But last week illness 
confined Premier Julius Goemboes, 
Hungary’s chief diplomat. 

Suddenly, the Admiral announced he 
would hear “Die Meistersinger” at the 
Salzburg Festival, then hunt Tyrol 
chamois. To get from opera to chamois, 
Horthy had to pass through Berchtes- 
gaden. 

Next day the world learned that in 
September Premier Goemboes and 
Austria’s Chancellor, Kurt von Schusch- 
nigg, would gather on the terrace with 
Hitler and forge a German-Austrian- 
Hungarian coalition against Communist 
Russia. 

This would ring Czechoslovakia with 
hostile pro-Nazi powers. President 
Eduard Benes knows his alliance with 
Moscow may some day bring that Nazi 
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Mrs. Simpson and the Man in the Blue Shirt ... on an Adriatic Cruise 


combination down on his straggling 
country in a crushing pincers move- 
ment. Last week Benes declared he 
would accept any “reasonable” agree- 
ment with the Reich. 

The announcement didn’t surprise 
Balkan diplomats. Since Hitler signed 
a treaty of friendship with Vienna two 
months ago, behind-the-scenes manue- 
vers have indicated the Fuehrer may 
soon make Benes an offer. 

Six weeks ago Konrad Henlein, leader 
of Czechoslovakia’s threatening Nazi 
party, bobbed up at London’s Foreign 
Office. Last month Sir Robert Gilbert 
Vansittart, permanent Foreign Office 
head and the real power behind British 
diplomacy, journeyed to Berlin osten- 
sibly for the Olympics. So did Henlein. 

Both conferred for long hours with 
Hitler; both attended the Fuehrer’s 
elaborate parties. Politicians guessed 
that Sir Robert probably gave Britain’s 
blessing to the Reich’s Czechoslovak 
treaty-making. 

That—and Admiral Horthy’s visit— 
made it likely President Benes would 
sign a Hitler treaty providing: (1) 
partial autonomy for Czechoslovakia’s 
3,500,000 Germans; (2) nullification of 
the Soviet mutual aid pact; (3) no con- 
struction this Fall of a Czechoslovakian- 
Russian strategic railway passing 
through Rumania; (4) in return, a 
guarantee of ten years’ safety from 
Nazi aggression, internal and external. 

Such a pact would give Germany 
political hegemony from the Baltic to 
he Aegean, isolating France and Rus- 
sia on opposite sides of Europe. Besides 
Czechoslovakia and unimportant Al- 
bania, only Rumania is not now in the 
German fold. But King Carol is 
strongly pro-German, and Rumanian 
Nazis have sworn to oust Nicholas Titu- 
lescu, Francophile Foreign Minister. 

Another Balkan King, Boris of Bul- 
garia, last week remained near Berch- 
tesgaden, anxious to hitch his small, 
poverty-stricken country more firmly to 
the Fuehrer’s star. 


Kines: While dictators angled for 
pacts in Bavaria, King Edward VIII— 








who dislikes formality—bought a cheap, 
blue, fisherman’s shirt, put on gray 
flannels, and, thus disguised, gossiped 
in English and bad German with Yugo- 
slav fishermen. Along Dalmatia’s 
rocky coast Britain’s King is now the 
Man in the Blue Shirt. 

Drifting down the Adriatic, Edward 
last week stopped at Corfu, and brought 
King George of Greece aboard for a 
two-day conversation. King Edward 
undoubtedly wanted to know how the 
month-old pro-German dictatorship of 
Premier Metaxas would affect Greece’s 
century-old friendship with Britain. 

Last week John Metaxas further se- 
cured his rule with the tightest cen- 
sorship outside Russia. Papers must 
eulogize the government in a daily edi- 
torial. They cannot carry political 
news—except official communiques—or 
anything about communism, anything 
disparaging the Reich, or any pictures 
of girls in bathing suits. 


CANADA: Conservatives Break 
39-Year Liberal Rule in Quebec 


From 1897 until last June the Liberal 
party ruled Quebec. Then a French- 
Canadian “Stavisky scandal’ caused 
the regime to crash, and the Province 
called for elections. 

Candidates for the Premiership: 
Adelard Godbout, 43-year-old Premier 
pro tem, who promised a Liberal party 
cleanup; and Maurice Duplessis, 46, ex- 
lawyer, head of the Conservative Na- 
tional Union. 

Last week Quebec’s voters showed 
their mistrust of Godbout’s promises 
by electing Duplessis and turning the 
Liberal party’s 39-year-old majority 
into a minority: Unionites won 75 seats 
in the Legislature; Liberals, only 15. 

The Conservative victor promised 
fundamental reforms: antitrust legisla- 
tion, better labor conditions, financial 
aid to farmers, and abolition of the 
wegislative Council—only surviving 
Provincial Senate in t':e Dominion. 

Duplessis’ victory put a spotlight on 





a new element in Canadian politics, 
nationalism with a Fascist hue. Many 
Unionites—drawn from Quebec's 5 to1 
French population—openly advocate 
secession from Canada and an end to 
Parliamentary government. 

In his campaign, Duplessis claimed 
Liberal government officials had par- 
ticipated in a $43,000,000 “steal” con- 
nected with timber concessions and 
taken ‘graft’ from Scottish, French, 
and American firms. 


FAR EAST: Japan Makes Good 
On Threat; Nine Reds Executed 


“In the Occident, Japan does not de- 
sire to use force. In Asia, Japan is not 
reluctant to use force.” 

Angry Soviet spokesmen last week 
attacked this statement by Dr. Kenzo 
Takayanagi, Nipponese legal authority. 
The Red wrath exploded in California's 
peaceful Yosemite Valley. From a dozen 
countries, 250 Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations delegates had gathered to dis- 
cuss Eastern problems. 

To smooth out the incident, Taka- 
yanagi rephrased his remarks: because 
of unsettlement in Japan’s relations 
with her neighbors, Tokyo obviously 
had greater need of adequate ‘peace 
machinery” in east Asia. 

That didn’t satisfy Moscow’s repre- 
sentatives. They read into Takayal- 
agi’s words a threat of war against 
the Soviet. 


Butiets: Five days later, Nipponese 
bullets threatened a Russo-Japanese 
crisis. At Hailar, Manchukuo’s warlike 
garrison town near the Siberian border, 
the Mikado’s soldiers executed nine 
“Soviet Storm Troopers.” 

Tokyo branded the victims “remnants 
of a secret delegation” sent by Moscow 
into Manchukuo to carry out “audacious 
subversive maneuvers”; during recetl 
border clashes, they had “daringly 
planned to attack Japanese-Mancht- 
kuoan public officers” and tried to “fa- 
cilitate operations of the Soviet Army: 
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LANDON: c.0.P. Nominee on First Campaign Tour 


‘Getting Acquainted’ With Voters in Seven States 


The Governor’s pleurisy still both- 
ered him a little, but he figured he 
could make the trip all right. Last 
Thursday morning his wife and his 
elder daughter, Peggy Anne, climbed 
into an automobile with him and rode 
down past the spruce, the pines, and 
the gray-brown ridges of the Colorado 
mountains to La Salle. 

At the center of the town, two spot- 
ted ponies and a red stagecoach await- 
ed him. Behind the rattletrap relic, his 
automobile rolled to La Salle’s yel- 
lowed railroad station. He could see, 
piled on the coach top, luggage with 
the cheerful label: “Alf M. Landon, 
Washington, D. C.” 

Well-wishers packed the station 
yard, and they heard that first speech 
of Alfred M. Landon’s first Presiden- 
tial campaign tour: 

“Colorado means a lot to us Kansas 
folks. . . I love Kansas, but oh, you 
Colorado!” 

At 10:20 A.M., Mrs. Landon and 
Peggy Anne waved goodbye. Governor 
Landon’s special train began to move. 
His wife and his daughter started back 
to the brown clapboard house in Estes 
Park where they had spent most of the 
Summer, and where the Governor had 
come for rest when he could get away 
from Topeka. When they saw him 
again, he would be well on his way to 
the White House or to defeat. 


Bo.t Weevits: Before the Republican 
convention nominated him last June, 
Governor Landon had fixed upon this 
trip as his real introduction to American 
voters. 

In West Middlesex, Pa., the village 
where he was born 48 years ago, he 
would strike for Pennsylvania’s 36 elec- 
toral votes; in Chautauqua, N. Y., 
shrine of the Summer lecturer, and in 
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On Tam o’Shanter’s Greensward, Thousands Cheered the Republican Candidate 


upstate Buffalo, he would bid for New 
York’s 47. On the route East and 
back, he would touch hands with the 
West and Middle West. 

As the Governor’s special wheeled 
away toward the East, a look into his 
private car—the David Livingstone— 
revealed the key to his strategy. He 
would show the country an unassuming 
Kansan, a new leader for a new G.O.P. 

His personal party—those who shared 
the six compartments, the six arm- 
chairs, and the sofa in his car—included 
a Kansas automobile salesman, two 
Kansas editors, a Kansas Representa- 
tive in Congress. Most of them had 
boarded the Landon bandwagon wuen 
it was still a Kansas buggy; not one 
had played a major part in the HarJ- 
ing, Coolidge, or Hoover administra- 
tions. Later on, a single exception 
would join the tour. He, too, hailed 
from Kansas—Henry J. Allen, former 
Governor and Senator, and Herbert 
Hoover’s publicity counselor in 1928. 

From the start of the trip, Landon 
met other Republicans. Like any can- 
didate on tour, he could not escape the 
boll weevils. 

Time-soured politicians and news cor- 
respondents privately tack that cotton- 
belt tag on to party committeemen, 
local officeholders, and office seekers 
who throng around the touring candi- 
date. These hopefuls ask for only a 
word, a handshake, perhaps a news 
picture, which will forever seal their 
claim to party loyalty—and to victory’s 
rewards. 


GREETINGS: While the Governor ami- 
ably fulfilled his party duty, he drank 
glass after glass of mixed orange and 
lemonade. At 28 stops, he shook off his 
importunate companions long enough 
for a wave of the hand, an exchange of 
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greetings, and an occasional dig at the 
Democrats. 

Four loud-speakers, mounted on the 
Livingstone’s rear platform blared a se- 
ries of speeches which promised to es- 
tablish the Landon “you folks” as a 
rival to Franklin Roosevelt’s familiar 
“my friends.” 

Sterling, Colo.—‘I appreciate very 
much the fact that so many of you 
folks have taken the time and trouble 
to come down here and greet us this 
morning...” 

North Platte, Neb.—‘“TI believe a man 
can be liberal without being a spend- 
CMC cs 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa (After he had 
received President Roosevelt’s invitation 
to attend a joint drought conference 
at Des Moines)—“We are facing the 
emergency of the 1936 drought... 
No individual and no organization 
should approach this problem from the 
point of view of politics...” 

Sterling, Ill.—‘“‘We must elect a Re- 
publican Congress, for the present Con- 






gress has abdicated its constitutional 
power...” 

Mansfield, Ohio—‘‘This was the home 
of John Sherman (author of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act). On the founda- 
tions of his work .. . government must 
frankly and resolutely attack the evils 
of monopoly .. .” 


NaTive’s Return: Just before the 
Landon train chugged across the Ohio 
line Saturday morning, three Pennsyl- 
vania leaders of the G.O.P. clambered 
aboard. Senator James J. Davis, for- 
mer Senator David A. Reed, and Ex- 
Gov. Gifford Pinchot—two conserva- 
tives and a liberal, often at war among 
themselves—promised Landon their 
united support. 

When the ten cars pulled up to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s flag stop at 
West Middlesex that afternoon, home- 
town shouts came from the welcoming 
crowd: “There’s Alf!” 

Nobody would have guessed that he 
had spent less than two years in the 
little town (population 1,181). Bedlam 
greeted him. Newspaper men and 
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some of his own party had to scramble 
for seats in about 35 waiting cars. 

Through the town’s single business 
street, past hot-dog stands set up by 
ambitious churchwomen, the cavalcade 
wound toward the Tam o’Shanter golf 
course, a mile north of West Middle- 
sex. 

None could estimate the crowd that 
waited there. (Best guess: 75,000.) 

“If they had come to hear Landon 
talk of what and how, they departed in 
disappointment. They heard a grave, 
deliberate declaration of faith in “the 
American way” rather than—by impli- 
cation—the Roosevelt way. Typical 
excerpts: 

“The word ‘American’ has come to 
mean something more than a dweller 
within our boundaries. It means an 
attitude of heart and mind, an outlook 
on life... 

“This American way of life is being 
challenged ... Some are trying to sup- 


plant our institutions by others from 
abroad . 
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In West Middlesex, Pa., Gov. Landon Visited Mrs. Young and ‘Auntie’ Baird 


“This freedom of enterprise which has 
distinguished the American way of life 
exists not for the few, but for all... 
We Americans lived that way because 
we wanted to live that way. We still 
like it better than any other way.. 

“Freedom of enterprise does not 
mean that the government shall do 
nothing. Government must always be 
on the alert ... to protect the everyday. 
American in carrying on projects that 
are beyond the scope of private enter- 
prise... 

“The remedy for unemployment is 
not a permanent dole ... The American 
remedy for unemployment is real work 
at good wages . . . Limitation of pro- 
duction and destruction of crops is not 
going to provide this kind of work. 

“The remedy for monopoly and spe- 
cial privilege is to do away with them.. 

“The choice now before our country 

. is the choice between the pig-in-the- 
poke policies of the present administra- 
tion and . . . American institutions.” 

That night Governor Landon slept in 
near-by New Castle, Pa., at the home of 















an old friend. Sunday he returned to 
West Middlesex, to worship in the 
Methodist Church where his materna] 
grandfather, the Rev. William Mossman, 
baptized him on Christmas Day, 1889, 

The arch-unbeliever, Henry Mencken, 
joined Methodist Landon lustily in ‘ ‘On. 
ward, Christian Soldiers.” Then the 
church’s young pastor, the Rev. Henry 
Shilling, launched into his sermon: 

“With communism sweeping the globe 

. I believe that power will be placeq 
in the hands of some man... to lead 
America and Christian civilization back 
again to the peace of the Christ of Ages 

.- Won’t you hear him, won’t you hear 
him ?” 

After church, Governor Landon de. 
lighted his publicity men again—pbut 
only because he could not escape pho- 
tographers. He had to chase them 


away from the home of Mrs. A. A, 
Young. There he dined on roast beef 
and angel food cake with four women 
who tended him in babyhood. One, Mrs, 
(Aunty) Baird, 85, served as 


Mary 
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midwife at his birth; another boasts 
that she gave him chickenpox. 
Sunday afternoon he visited the Meth- 
odist parsonage, and napped on a. day 
bed in the room where he was born. 


PicEoN: In Conneautville, Pa. anoth- 
er town where he lived as a boy, Gov- 
ernor Landon did a favor next day for 
William Randolph Hearst, the publisher 
who first ballooned him to national 
prominence. He released a carrier 
pigeon bearing photographic negatives 
for Hearst’s Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 

But in Chautauqua that night, he 
turned on his booster. Hearst news- 
papers continually demand that all 
teachers be required to swear their 
loyalty to the United States govern- 
ment. In a speech devoted chiefly to 
the thesis that education and religion 
are good things, Governor Landon said: 

“In Kansas we insist that no teacher 
should be required to take an oath not 
required of any other citizen . . . WhY 
should we make teaching into a suspect 
profession, by making our teachers take 
@ special oath?” 
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Relief: Needs of Drought Victims Continue to Mount; 
Government, Taking Tally, Figures How to Pay Bill 


“They have got to live, and they’ve 
got only us to look to.” 

Five years ago, that remark from a 
responsible Federal official would have 
made banner news. Last week, when 
Works Progress Administrator Harry L. 
Hopkins used the words to sum up the 
government’s drought-relief problem, 
few correspondents took the trouble to 
quote him. 

Depression and expenditure of $13,- 
000,000,000 for relief had implanted 
Hopkins’s philosophy in the national 
credo. The most rabid Republican cam- 
paigner does not question the Federal 
Government’s obligation to provide for 
the destitute. 





FLoop CONTROL IN THE DESERT: To irrigate California’s Im- 
perial Valley and swallow a portion of the Colorado’s angry 
floods, the government is digging the All-American Canal across 





In all, 500,000 families and 2,000,000 
individuals would need aid of some 
description. 

The President and his conferees had 
to guess at the totals. But Hopkins 
needed no guesswork to report that 
3,000 to 4,000 farmers flocked to WPA 
rolls every day; that the drought al- 
ready had added 99,000 to the 2,255,800 
workers dependent on WPA checks. 

With this tally before him, the Presi- 
dent authorized his spender-in-chief to 
boost the number of farmers on drought- 
relief projects to 120,000. If that fell 
short of the demand, he could go up to 
150,000. 

Hopkins figured this program, at 





te 


Drain: Since drought relief became 
a national problem last month, Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell’s Resettlement Ad- 
ministration has had to plug holes in 
the WPA program. 

Many farmers, living far apart, can’t 
be grouped economically upon the 
roads, reservoirs, and other ‘projects 
started by WPA to make work for 
drought victims. Some can salvage 
part of their crops—and support them- 
selves in part—by staying on the farm. 

Resettlement must aid them. Last 
week 66,000 families were on its rolls, 
and the total still soared. The approach 
of Winter promised to increase the load, 
as WPA’s outdoor projects shut down 
in bad weather. 

Circumstances shanghaied Resettle- 
ment into the forefront of drought re- 
lief at a time when it could least afford 
the drain on its funds. 


Last June, Congressmen nettled by 
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80 miles of sandy wastes. It will cost $24,000,000 and parallel the 
Mexican border from the Imperial Dam west to the valley. 
It replaces a waterway that ran through Mexican territory. 





Bit: Last week President Roosevelt, 
foremost advocate of that costly princi- 
ple, summoned Hopkins, Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau, and a squad 
of lesser experts in Federal figures to 
the Summer White House at Hyde 
Park, N. Y. 

Drought had burned away the crops 
and livelihoods of thousands. Farmers 
inured to the onslaughts of nature—and, 
lately, to the kindly buffers of govern- 
ment—looked to Washington for rescue. 

The drought had destroyed 800,000,- 
000 bushels of corn, leaving the lowest 
Prospective yield in 55 years; the ex- 


pected wheat yield had sagged to 632,-. 


700,000 bushels, 79,476,000 below normal. 

In 22 states, the Department of Agri- 
culture had certified 992 counties for 
emergency aid. In the Dakotas and 
Oklahoma, every county was on the list. 
By Winter, 125,000 of Kentucky’s 278,- 
farm families would require help. 


most, would add $7,500,000 a month to 
WPA’s cost and $100,000,000 to its 
budget for the fiscal year. 

“Of course,” he told reporters, “the 
drought cost will have to be adjusted by 
new appropriations.” 

In Washington next day, Hopkins 
changed his mind. He concluded that 
the administration might get by with- 
out more relief money this year. 

He found refuge in arithmetic. Even 
$100,000,000 would barely dent the 
$1,425,000,000 appropriated for relief by 
the last Congress and the $700,000,000 
carried over by WPA from 1935-36. The 
administrator’s maximum estimate of 
drought costs for a year totaled $50,- 
000,000 less than WPA’s normal month- 
ly outlay. 

The real burden—and the real threat 
of a new appropriation—lay not upon 
WPA, but upon another emergency 
agency. 


Tugwell’s repute as a Roosevelt Pink 
refused to allot a dollar of the new re- 
lief appropriation directly to his agency. 
Instead they authorized President 
Roosevelt to use up to $98,000,000 for 
rural rehabilitation—and to let Re- 
settlement spend the money if he liked. 

In rehabilitation’s name, Resettle- 
ment doles out monthly grants of $18 
to distressed farmers, advances loans 
for seed, and readjusts debts in order 
to lower payments and interest. So far, 
it has aided some 700,000 farm families. 

To finance the remainder of his pro- 
gram, Tugwell has $30,000,000 left from 
previous allotments, and any stray 
sums he can snare from $100,000,000 
earmarked for land conservation. But 
he already has several expensive proj- 
ects to finance—three major experi- 
ments in suburban housing, transfer of 
farm families from worn-out lands to 
more profitable acreage, and withdraw- 
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al of wholly useless farm land from 
further cultivation. 


Last week his subordinates reluctant- 
ly conceded that they must clip some of 
their plans. Drought relief would ab- 
sorb at least $70,000,000 of the fund 
available for rehabilitation; if the cost 
continued to rise, the rest of the Tug- 
well program would suffer. 


Some Federal spenders looked beyond 
the immediate relief job to a permanent 
solution: mass removal of farm families 
from drought-ridden lands. Reminded 
that 140,000 farm families in the Da- 
kotas, Wyoming, and Montana—sur- 
vivors of four to seven years of contin- 
uous drought—needed help this year, 
Deputy WPA Administrator Aubrey 
Williams mused: 

“It would be a great disservice to 
that country out there to give those 
people the feeling that they can rely al- 
ways on relief. They will have to face 
the fact that they must develop another 
economy. The government cannot help 
them to hang on there forever... The 
country is nothing but sand... Yet the 
people still hang on.” 


ae 
PWA: ‘Friend at White 
Hamstrings Dying Relief Agency 


House’ 


Last week a dozen or so Washington 
newspaper men straggled into the office 
of Harold L. Ickes and set to work on 
the day’s chore. Secretary Ickes’s Pub- 
lic Works Administration seemed to be 
dying again, and they had to check up. 


“Isn’t it true,” a reporter ventured, 
“that it doesn’t make a damn bit of 
difference .. .” 

Ickes interrupted:. “That is how I 
feel about the whole business.” 

He felt that way about the latest 
Presidential string tied to PWA. Mr. 
Roosevelt had decided that every penny 
allotted to community construction 
projects by PWA must go for relief 
labor. 

This would restrict PWA grants to 
between 10 and 15 per cent of the cost 


Dr. Tugwell (Right) Needed More Cash 






of most projects. On the permanent, 
expensive construction sponsored by 
PWA, materials cost more than labor 
—and most of the work must be done 
by skilled workmen, who are not often 
on relief rolls. 

If PWA can spend money only for 
relief wages, and not for materials, 
local communities must pay the rest of 
the cost. Most cities would be neither 
able nor willing to put up 85 to 90 per 
cent. 


Until the President stepped in, PWA 
could pay 45 per cent of a project’s 
cost. The community submitting the 
plan could provide the rest, from its 
own funds or by borrowing from PWA. 

With this system, Ickes has allotted 
communities $1,395,000,000 for bridges, 
power plants, sewage systems, and 
other construction fitted to his concep- 
tion that public money should finance 
projects of permanent value. 


The high cost, the big proportion of 
money paid for materials rather than 
for labor, and PWA’s minute scrutiny 
of every plan submitted, both slowed 
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Tom Blanton’s Defeat Brought Cheers 


Secretary Ickes (Right) Lacked Speed 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


up the program and curtailed its ca- 
pacity to absorb the idle. 

Mr. Roosevelt demanded speed. To 
get it, he turned last year to Harry L. 
Hopkins and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. Unlike the Ickes outfit, 
WPA put emphasis on immediate em- 
ployment rather than upon projects. 

Ever since, Washington newspaper 
men periodically have reported that 
Ickes and PWA were on the way out. 
Last year the President limited PWA 
to $400,000,000 of the $4,800,000,000 
appropriated for relief. When he sub- 
mitted new relief estimates to Congress 
this year, he included nothing for PWA. 

Ickes’s friends on Capitol Hill rescued 
him with an authorization to spend 
$300,000,000. Last week he held up all 
allotments from this fund, until he 
could talk things over with his friend 
at the White House. 


POLITICS: Capital Rejoices 


Over ‘Tyrant’ Blanton’s Loss 


Washington sees too many statesmen 
come and go to pay most of them much 
attention. But last week the capital 
celebrated a victory in the defeat of a 
far-off Texas Congressman. 

Clyde L. Garrett, a county judge, had 
bounced Representative Thomas L. 
Blanton out of office in a Democratic 
primary. That meant Washingtonians 
would have what they long had wanted 
—a new bursar. 

As chairman of the House District 
Appropriations Subcommittee Tom 
Blanton had repeatedly slashed the 
budgets of every district department. 

Friends thought his shock of gray- 
ing hair covered a level head; that he 
saved the government a million a year. 
Washington thought him cantankerous, 
that a million would be cheap if it 
could induce the edgy-voiced Repre 
sentative to return to his Texas plains. 

Last week, The Washington Star re- 
joiced: “he was tyrannical and unjust. 
He was willing to twist any fact which 
he could use to injure the people of 
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washington. He was willing to hide 
behind his Congressional immunity to 
attack and blacken the reputation of 
decent citizens.” 

Down in Texas, people just said Tom 
had picked the wrong horses when he 
made the last postoffice appointments, 
and let it go at that. 

In Dallas Blanton pulled himself to- 
gether: 

“I take my defeat on the chin...I 
am happy in the thought that I now 
have an opportunity to devote the rest 
of my life to my family.” 

Straws: Three weeks ago the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion found 
Governor Landon leading President 
Roosevelt in respective electoral votes, 
276 to 255. Last week its tabulator 
whirred in reverse: Roosevelt 274, Lan- 
don 257. Furthermore, the President 
led in the A. I. O. P.’s poll of popular 
palloting. His percentage was 49.2; 
Landon’s 44.5. 

Orrer: In the July issue of a sports- 
man’s magazine, Julian T. Bishop, Yale 
graduate and stockbroker, advertised 
his North Carolina quail preserve for 
sale in the event Mr. Roosevelt, Harvard 
graduate, were reelected. Reason: the 
owner would move to Canada immedi- 
ately. Last week, Samuel Kipnis offered 
to buy the preserve and to give Bishop 
something to boot—a one-way ticket to 
Canada. 

Hopes: Democratic hopes of winning 
Michigan rose last week on the strength 
of an independent Republican’s de- 
cision. James Couzens, popular and 
wealthy Senator, stated he would not 
only vote for the Democratic ticket but 
campaign for it. 

Dwscovery: The New York Herald 
Tribune (Republican) last week dis- 
covered that in Sayville, Long Island, 
Easy Street intersects Roosevelt Ave- 
nue, 


& 
MANEUVERS: Mechanized Forces 


Engage in Exciting War Games 


Resolved that mechanized forces can 
penetrate but cannot occupy enemy 
territory without the support of polic- 
mg infantrymen. 

Having reached this fairly obvious 
conclusion, Major Gen. Charles E. Kil- 
bourne, Second Army commander, 
ordered 24,000 troops to break camp 
last week. Overnight, miles of tent- 
city streets became stretches of empty 
pasture. Train and truck dissolved the 
biggest war games ever held in the 
Middle West. 

Two weeks before, the maneuvers 
had opened with action centering about 
Camp Custer, Mich. A “Red army” of 
motorized Regulars advanced from 
Fort Knox, Ky. To defend besieged 
Michigan, a “Blue army” of National 
Guardsmen mobilized about Camp 
Custer. For this theoretical purpose, 
they had left homes and workshops in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

The Regulars proved hard task- 
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Their Smoke Shells Blinded the Attackers 


masters. They had the advantage of 
their routine training, plus an inside 
knowledge of the problem. The pre- 
vious two weeks, they had tested 21,000 
Guardsmen from Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia on similar 
tactics, the defense of Nashville. 

In 50-mile-an-hour tanks and speedier 
reconnaissance cars, the foxy Regulars 
sped up back-country lanes. The forces 
from Camp Custer spread out to en- 
tangle them. For a fortnight the 
maneuvers continued while city folk 
drove out to see the skirmishes and 
farmers counted the land damages the 
army had agreed to pay for. 

Then General Kilbourne terminated 
the “successful” games. Each man— 
down to the last rear-rank private— 
had received “practical experience.” 

Guardsmen of the 32nd (Michigan 
and Wisconsin) Division and 33rd 


INTERNATIONAL 


Ears Ached When 75s Thundered 


UNIVERSAL NEWSREEL 


The Red Army Rode to the War Games 
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(Illinois) Division didn’t dispute the 
point. Bitter claimants for World War 
combat honors, they encountered each 
other in the woods, and discarded mar- 
tial play for the serious sport sponsored 
by the Marquess of Queensberry. Ona 
mile-long front, they exchanged black 
eyes and bloody noses. While referees 
tried to separate them, foreign ob- 
servers chuckled. 


® In the Allegan (Mich.) High School, 
defense G.H.Q. phones jangled con- 
stantly; an excited public insisted upon 
playing tattle-tale on the Reds. One 
self-appointed spy breathlessly called 
from Springfield, Ohio. 


® Hardened Regulars had complaints. 
They accused opposing Guardsmen of 
opportunism. When the latter found 
themselves in a wild-cherry grove, they 
discovered the hard green pellets were 
perfect companions for their .30 caliber 
blanks—and blazed away with painful 
results. 


® Those at home mourned the death of 
eight men. Two died “in action’; their 
plane crashed in a flaming dive. Six 
lost their lives in accidents while motor- 
ing to the maneuvers. 


® Four soldiers remain behind in the 
Allegan jail. Bail: $1,000 each. Charge: 
attack on a 13-year-old girl. 


ROOSEVELT: ‘Troubled World’ 
Shortens Drought-Tour Plans 


Battery C wheeled out of line, 
through Hyde Park’s gate, and onto 
the sun-drenched lawn. Within three 
minutes, sweating artillerymen had the 
army’s last word in anti-aircraft ord- 
nance ready for theoretical action. 
Had enemy bombers then droned over 


‘as 


the Summer White House, a Colonel 
proudly explained, the 3-inch fieldpiece 
could have thundered 25 screaming 
shells and averaged six direct hits ev- 
ery 60 seconds. 

“They’re grand guns, marvelously 
mobile,” said the officer’s linen-suited 
Commander-in-Chief. “I wish we had 
more of them.” 

President Roosevelt knew the army 
had so equipped only one regiment— 
the motorized 62nd Coast Artillery 
which last week purred up the Albany 
Post Road on doughnutlike pneu- 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 








THE PRESIDENT: 

Issued an executive order increasing from 
$200 to $400 the maximum amount the 
Farm Credit Administration may loan to 
farmers for Winter-wheat seed. 

Appointed George McAneny, president of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co., of New York 
City, chairman of the special committee 
charged with determining an equitable 
basis for future Congressional appropria- 
tions to the District of Columbia. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau received a 
combined report of the Treasury’s Re- 
search Bureau and the Joint Congression- 
al Committee on Internal Revenue stating 


that unless the next Congress continues 
the ‘“‘nuisance”’ taxes—levies on gasoline, 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators, etc.— 
which expire July 1, 1937, the Treasury 
will lose $600,000,000 in revenue. 
OTHER AGENCIES: 

Interstate Commerce Commission refused to 

extend the Eastern-standard-time zone to 


include the city of Chicago; but moved 
the zone boundary westward from Detroit 
to the shores of Lake Michigan. 

Works Progress Administration announced 
that the Federal Theatre Division will 
produce a play based on Sinclair Lewis's 
novel “It Can’t Happen Here,” a story de- 
picting a Fascist regime in America, 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 


(Week ended Aug, 20) 
FOOSEPED. sco crccscccedcvevocerves $57,208,806.61 
Pree Tre reer ere Te $116,135,816.21 
PORROD 2iscccvdcnesseresesesagueee eines 
ErGeeene, GOEL POOP. sc cccccevcses $206,628, 983.81 
errr ery TT re $33,401,300, 228.98 


“Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 


Miss Marguerite le Hand, Mrs. Roy Howard, Miss Grace Tully, Roy Howard, 
Joan Snyder, Buzzie Dall, and Mrs. Roosevelt Watch Troop Maneuvers 





matic tires. When the President hearg 
that the unit would pass his door on the 
way to Summer maneuvers, he request- 
ed the demonstration. 

Civilians who watched the drill from 
a shady wall included Roy W. Howarg 
and his wife, house guests, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. But the First Lady seemeg 
more interested in her knitting untij 
she left briskly for the manor housge. 
Soon she returned to reward Battery 
C with ice water. . 

Otherwise, Hyde Park passed a lazy 
August day. For Howard’s loudly pro- 
New Deal newspaper chain, Mrs. Roose. 
velt had ample time to write her “My 
Day” column, reporting that the Presi- 
dent and his visitor had stayed up after 


midnight discussing ‘this troubled 
world.” 
With his grave, emphatic “I hate 


war” speech—made last fortnight at 
Chautauqua, N. Y.—=still echoing 
through the nation, “the troubled 
world” prompted Mr. Roosevelt to 
change his plans next day. 


Because an impetuous Europe might 
board Spain’s whirling carrousel of 
civil war at any moment (see page 7) 
the Chief Executive lopped six days off 
his forthcoming tour of the Western 
drought area. He did not want to be 
away any longer than necessary. 


Originally, the President had planned 
to cruise down the Mississippi River on 
a government stern-wheeler. South- 
ward from St. Paul, he would make 
appearances at various points. He 
would disembark at Memphis—below 
which, critics quickly rapped, lay the 
Solid South, already bundled for No- 
vember delivery to Jim Farley. 

But even with the “showboat” ex- 
cursion snagged, the drought-area tour 
“to get first-hand information” still re- 
tains ten days on the road and its most 
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ACME 


GROCERY SLASHES TIRE COSTS 





MILEAGE MORE THAN DOUBLED-COSTS 


a 


CUT 70% WITH GOODRICH SILVERTOWNS 


How would you like to have a tire record 
like this? Average mileage per tire increased 
from 15,096 to 36,603; average cost per mile 
cut from $.004 to $.00121. 


These figures cover a six-year 


period of operation of the Hale- 
Halsell Company, food whole- 


alers of McAlester, Oklahoma. 


This company has 37 pieces of 
quipment— 210 tires on the 
cround. They operate over 
ll kinds of roads. And they 
se only Goodrich Triple 
‘rotected Silvertowns. Asa C. 
aldwell, Supt. of Motor 
quipment, will tell you their 
ires have run as high as 
8,000 miles. Many ran 60,000 
0 80,000 miles without a 
hange of air. And not one 
as ever failed in the sidewall! 


very driver in this fleet 


watches tires carefully, keeps 
a record of inflation, mainte- 
nance and performance. 
Proper care plus Triple Pro- 
tection has slashed tire costs 
70 per cent! 


Your tire bills will drop, too, 
if you use the tire built to 
stand up on the world’s 
toughest hauling jobs. 


Tires Triple Protected 
Here’s the secret of Goodrich 
performance. Every Silvertown 
has a new invention in the 
sidewall. This development — 
Triple Protection—provides a 
3-way safeguard against side- 
wall breaks—the cause of 80% 


of premature failures! When 
you get this protection, you’ve 
gone a long way toward get- 
ting tire costs down to rock 


bottom. Why not follow the 
lead of Hale-Halsell? Insist on 
Triple Protection when you 
buy. It costs nothing extra. 





HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 


PLY FLEX—distributes stresses 

throughout the tire—prevents 
ply separation—checks local 
weakness. 


PLY-LO CK—protects the tire 
from breaks caused by short 








plies tearing loose above the 
bead. 


100% FULL-FLOATING CORD 

—eliminates cross cords from 
all plies—reduces heat in the 
tire 12%. 
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Goodrich®:.-Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE NEW 


SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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1. Lipstick and Rouge Formulas 2. These Impressive Drums 3. Skilled Chemists Blend Pigments 1. Oneo 
Fade if Not Kept in This Darkroom Mix Pigments for Rouges and Scents for American Faces Hollywo 


j 


Make-up ON THE Up AND UP: This ye 
cosmetic buying is 15 per cent ahead of | 
year; women either are more restless ort 
have more money to spend. It matters v 
little what a woman looks like if she has 
proper bony structure. The beauty expe 


b 


8. Lipstick Tips Are 9. Test: If Lipstick Does Not Hurt the Skin of 
Shaped in Flame by Hand a Shaved Rabbit, It Will Not Hurt a Woman’s Skin 


10. Not All Consumers of Beauty Products Are Women Trying to Please Men. 
Some Are Men, Pleasing Themselves With Lilac, Nail Polish, and Lemon Cream 
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6. White-Gloved Girls Assemble the 7. A Quarter Million Dollars’ 


Workers in a 5. Powder for the Faces of a 
Worth of Scent for Fair Skins 


Paint Factory Whole City Fills This Giant Vat Compacts—for Women to Discard 


This yell guarantee to make her look like some- 
ead of lm whose face and even figure she would 
ess or thier toher own. A liberal helping of founda- 
cream, a touch of the brush, of the eye- 
she has pw pencil, and a Judy O’Grady may be a 
ity expemeta Garbo—until the application wears off. 


atters ve 


12. What the Beauty Specialist Sees 
Through His Lens—and Must Improve 


| 


11. Beware Using an Unsuitable Type of 
Make-up. This Device Selects the Right One 


NEWS. WEEK PHOTOS BY HEYER-EISENSTAEDT-SCHALL-PIX 


13. American Women Spend More on Make-up Than on Any Other Commodity. They 
Like to Buy From Salesgirls Who Look Like What They Would Like to Look Like 





GRAY-O'REIL 


Building a Page 


HE electrician, the carpenter, the plasterer, the 

painter, the paper-hanger, are building a page in 
Good Housekeeping. 

The manufacturers of textiles, rugs, linoleum, furni- 
ture and accessories all play their parts. 

The editorial pages in Good Housekeeping on 
Furniture and Decorating consist of photographs and 
descriptions of rooms actually constructed and fur- 


nished in the publication building in New York City. 

Why go to the trouble to build rooms, furnish them, 
and photograph them? Because that is the one sure way 
to lift a decorating idea out of the realm of theory 
into practical reality—Good Housekeeping’s one basic 
editorial theme. 

A magazine so usefully edited is a good advertising 
medium. 


Good Housekeeping 


[EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE} 
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colorful episode: Sept. 1, in Des Moines, 
the President will meet Gov. Alf M. 
Landon and talk over the drought ques- 
tion. 

Works Progress Administrator Har- 
ry L. Hopkins spurred reporters’ im- 
patience to cover this conference be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic 
nominees next week. He announced 
that his New Deal agency would give 
Landon-s sun-scorched State excep- 
tional attention: (1) Kansas would 
serve aS a model for an extensive wa- 
ter-conservation program; (2) WPA 
had added every Kansas county to its 
emergency drought list. 

Leaving Washington this week, the 
President intended to talk only drought 
in his series of conferences with Gov- 
ernors, Senators, and Federal officials 
of sixteen States, ranging from Ken- 
tucky to North Dakota. 

He promised Campaign Manager 
Farley he would start stumping vig- 
orously in October. But not before. 
Even his Sept. 10 speech in Charlotte, 
N. C., would be nonpolitical. 


TOLEDO: Peace Board Fails; 
McGrady Plan Saved by Founder 


Toledo needed one man. It found him 
in Bermuda. 

Edward F. McGrady, Acting Secre- 
tary of Labor, called short his first va- 
cation in three busy years of strike 
settling, and boarded a northbound 
liner. By plane from New York, he 
reached Toledo last week with more at 
stake than his reputation as the Labor 
Department’s No. 1 trouble shooter. He 
had to retrieve his own brain child, the 
Toledo Plan for Industrial Peace. 

Three hundred members of a newly 
organized Gas Employes Union had 
imperiled it. Leaving skeleton crews 
at key points in the city’s gas plants, 
they had struck Aug. 10. 

Toledo’s Peace Board, mediation 
agency of the McGrady plan, attempted 
vainly to arbitrate. The strikers de- 
manded a 25 per cent wage increase and 
union recognition; the management of 
the jointly owned Ohio Fuel Gas and 
Northwestern Ohio Natural Gas Com- 
panies insisted: ‘“We’ve been losing 
money in Toledo for seven years.” 


Exasperated, the union ordered the 
skeleton crews to join the picket lines 
in five hours. That threatened the 
eventual shutdown of Toledo’s gas serv- 
ice, and of municipal water pumps driv- 
en by gas-fired boilers. 


John N. Edy, City Manager, accepted 
the challenge to public safety. Frantic 
thumbing of the city code informed him 
that police could seize the gas plants; 
one way or another, he would keep the 
city of 300,000 people supplied with fuel. 

Then Edmund Ruffin, director of the 
Peace Board, produced an ace in the 
hole. A long-distance call from the 


Labor Department in Washington as- 
sured him that McGrady was coming. 
“That probably was the best-timed 
Phone call ever made,” said Ruffin, 
wiping his spectacles. For McGrady’s 
Promise to mediate satisfied the strike 
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committee. It ordered the standby 
crews to stick to their posts. 

The acting Secretary wasted no time. 
Within three days he had produced re- 
sults. With the deftness that won him 
waltz contests as a young Boston print- 
er, he persuaded employer and employe 
to agree on union recognition and a 
slight wage increase. 


PLAN: For years low wages and em- 
ploye discontent in Toledo have foment- 
ed violent walkouts. 

In 1934, National Guardsmen killed 
two pickets at the Electric Auto-Lite 
Company’s plant. Called twice to Toledo 
to settle disputes in 1935, McGrady 
suggested a way for the city to handle 
its own troubles. 

He proposed to place a general chair- 





WIDE WORLD 


Edward F. McGrady, Peacemaker 


man over a board of eighteen members 
and an executive director. The Depart- 
ment of Labor would pick an impartial 
chairman, who would choose eight im- 
partial board members. Toledo’s Central 
Labor Union would name five members, 
and the Chamber of Commerce would 
appoint five for management. To this 
group, either workers or employers 
could submit any dispute for settlement. 

Since last July, the board has settled 
eight strikes and prevented many more. 
It tries to mediate disputes before capi- 
tal and labor tempers become red hot 
and violence ensues. It does this with 
the help of the press. Toledo’s three 
papers—News-Bee, Blade, and Times— 
have a tacit agreement to publicize the 
board's role fully and favorably. Head- 
lines and front-page editorials usually 
propel arguments to the board and to 
settlement. 


®Last week Toledo had one strike 
that the board could not referee and 
McGrady’s nimble wits could not ma- 
nipulate. July 3, the Owens Illinois 
Glass Co. closed its plant. The Glass 
Bottle Blowers Association, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
and the Flat Glass Workers, allied with 
the anti-federation Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, had opened a 
bull-dogged, intra-labor fight over the 
right to organize the plant. 











FOURTH ESTATE 





MORGAN: United Press Reporter 


Finds the Duce’s Courts Kind 


In 1922 a Milanese newspaper editor 
inspired a makeshift, black-shirted army 
to march on Rome. First he had to 
take Rome. Then he had to revitalize a 
disorganized country. He had to sup- 
press a dozen warring political factions 
and defeat a thousand enemies. Benito 
Mussolini’s job was a big one. 

A newspaper man himself, the Duce 
knew the power a friendly press could 
wield, the havoc an antagonistic one 
could create. No political leader was 
better equipped to win the press he 
needed. He courted reporters and pam- 
pered them so that today their work- 
ing conditions are as good as or better 
than those of any other country’s 
newspaper men. He even allowed a 
journalist to draft the law that governs 
reporters’ working conditions. 

Each Christmas, this law decrees, a 
journalist must receive an_ extra 
month’s salary as a bonus. He has a 
month’s vacation with pay and two 
days’ stipend if he works on Sunday. 

On being fired a reporter automati- 
cally gets six months’ pay plus an extra 
month’s pay for each year he has 
worked on that paper. Thus a veteran 
of 42 years’ service must be paid four 
years’ salary when dismissed. 

A reporter is allowed a 70 per cent 
discount on railroad fares, plus other 
lesser, but similar, favors. If he feels 
that his employer has discriminated 
against him, he may file charges with 
the Ministry of Labor. Fascism works 
for the reporter here too: a publisher 
has yet to win a case. 

For eleven years prior to August, 
1935, Thomas Morgan, chief United 
Press correspondent in Rome, watched 
these laws functioning. When an al- 
tercation over salary arose which ended 
in his dismissal, he decided to sue. Il 
signor Morgani, as many Romans know 
the shockheaded correspondent, could 
find no better place to start his action 
than in reporter-loving Italy. 

Damage, he felt, had been done him 
to the extent of $85,000—currently 
1,080,043 lire. Among other things, he 
claimed a 7 per cent commission on all 
United Press news that had passed 
through his office for sale to Italian 
newspapers. 

Cold shivers played along the spines 
of United Press officials in New York 
headquarters. Into Italian courts went 
the news service’s lawyers. They 
claimed the suit was “unfounded and 
illegal,” that furthermore the court had 
no jurisdiction in deciding a case in- 
volving a foreign journalist. 

Italian newspapers arriving in the 
United States last week disclosed the 
court’s decision: Morgan had been 
damaged $4,878 worth. They failed to 
say whether the verdict was based on 
the Italian journalists’ code—unlikely 
because Morgan is a foreigner—or un- 
der civil labor laws. The verdict is 
provisional pending further investiga- 
tion of documents and testimonials. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: Makes Debut 
With Coburns at Union College 


‘Moroni’ 


For a couple of Summers, Mrs. 
Charles Coburn and the bemonocled 
Mr. Coburn have been engaged in a 
cultural mission in up-State New York. 
Installing themselves on the campus of 
Union College, which looks down over 
Schenectady, they have rigged up a 
rough outdoor theatre with about 1,500 
seats, plus bleachers, at one end of the 
football field. Footlights trained on 
blinking spectators provide the curtain; 
a pine grove rustles in the rear of the 
stage as a natural backdrop. At the 
first raindrop the entire audience, props, 
and cast can be whisked over to the 
gymnasium auditorium in twenty min- 
utes. 

No run-of-the-mill testing troupe, the 
Coburn crew concentrates on old 
favorites. This year flanneled and 
ginghamed customers have flocked to 
the Mohawk Drama Festival, bought 
their cushions, and plumped down to a 
fat fare: “Macbeth,” “The Rivals,” 
“The County Chairman,” and “The Yel- 
low Jacket.” 

Last week they saw an American 
premiere of an unproved playwright— 
“Moroni,” by Edgar Lee Masters. They 
were tolerant, but not entranced. 

“Moroni,” it soon appeared, was an 
angel conjured up on convenient oc- 
casions by Joseph Smith, founder of the 
Mormon Church. In Palmyra, N. Y., 
Joseph, an epileptic farm boy, began to 
receive regular visits from Moroni 
(who pronounced his name with a long 
final i). Instructed to dig into Cumo- 
rah Hill, he eventually reported finding 
the Golden Plates—8 by 7 inches. No- 
body but Joseph ever saw them; from 
behind a curtain he dictated them to 
faithful scribes. In 1830 the presses of 
The Wayne Sentinel rapped out 5,000 
copies of the Book of Mormon, more 
than 600 pages, 12 mo, $2.50—a volume 
which Mark Twain later labeled 
“chloroform in print.” 

Trekking west, the Prophet and his 
band settled in Ohio, only to have the 
leader tarred and feathered. Moving 
on to Missouri and Illinois, they nearly 
foundered in an internal storm that 
impelled Smith to put his town under 
martial law. But his Nauvoo Legion 
couldn’t save him. Jailed at Carthage, 
Ill., he was shot down two days later 
by a mob abetted by the militia. United 
by Joe’s tremulous martyrdom, the 
Mormons closed ranks behind their 
Moses—Brigham Young—and set out 
for their home-to-be, Salt Lake City. 

The Prophet’s predilection for wom- 
en receives adequate attention from 
Masters. Not content with group scenes 
of Smith’s 27 women, he injects into 
history a “love interest,” in the shape 
of Sylvia Law, wife of one of his first 
converts and later enemies. In and 
out of the play, Joseph is dominated 
about as much by the idea of Sylvia as 
by the apparitions of Moroni. 

Interested in the American Moham- 
med’s career as a gaudy leaf in our 


national album, Masters transcribed it 
into a drama that failed as drama but 
succeeded as a pageant. The author 
relayed to the audience his own honest 
confusion about Smith’s real nature. 
With less than a week’s rehearsal, 
Donald Arbury struggled manfully and 
with considerable talent to reconcile 
the inconsistencies of the main role, 
having to appear in alternate moments 
as an appealing youth and as a timor- 
ous skunk. Curtis Cooksey did a sturdy 
job of Brigham Young, and Donna Earl 
made a distinguished Emma (Smith’s 
first wife). 

But neither the cast nor the dig- 
nified production could cope with a 
play divided against itself, half farcical, 
half tragic. 

Masters, however, rising like a 
chubby Triton from the sea of first- 








Arbury (Above) Played Joseph Smith: 
Cooksey Made a Sturdy Brigham Young 


nighters, commended the actors and the 
Coburns. A _ prodigious worker—‘“I 
haven’t anything else to do’”—he batted 
out “Moroni” in ten days. Sick of be- 
ing tagged as “the author of the 
‘Spoon River Anthology,’ ” he insists he 
has written better stuff. In any case, 
there’s little risk of his becoming 
branded as “the author of ‘Moroni’.” 


SCREEN: Revised for Films, 
‘Adverse’ Pleases Its Author 


A fast reader absorbs “Anthony Ad- 
vers2” in about 48 uninterrupted hours. 

Warner Brothers have deleted much 
of Hervey Allen’s 1,200-page novel. 
They have also scrambled the story in 
a@ manner that will startle its many 
admirers. 





Anthony, who appears in the book 
as the illegitimate father of an illegiti- 
mate son, is movie-married to Angela, 
apparently on the theory that two 
cinema bastards are one too many. 
Angela, who had the literary decency 
to apprise Anthony of her unfaithful- 
ness, callously allows him, in the film, 
to discover it for himself. Faith Pale- 
ologus and Don Luis, endowed by the 
author with some likable qualities, prove 
100 per cent evil on the screen. The 
exaggerated villainess introduces stand- 
ard Hollywood blackmail to persuade 
Don Luis to make her an honest si- 
gnora. 

If the scenario slashes and shuffles 
the original, “Anthony Adverse’’ is 
nevertheless a picture overflowing with 
romance, excitement, and beautiful re- 
productions of life in eighteenth-cen- 
tury Europe. As the hero, Fredric 
March seems chiefly concerned in try- 
ing to look like the youthful John 
Barrymore, but several lesser stars are 
conspicuously brilliant. 

The picture opens on the clandestine 
affair between Maria (Anita Louise) 
and Denis Moore (Louis Hayward), 
Anthony’s parents. Moore, a young 
Irish officer stationed in France, has 
followed his inamorata to Auvergne 
where her husband, Don Luis, retires 
to immerse a gouty leg in hot springs. 
While the middle-aged nobleman nurses 
his limb, love takes its biological course. 
The Don, expertly characterized by 
Claude Rains, presently discovers that 
a little stranger is expected for whose 
advent he- has made no preparations. 

Not unnaturally resentful, he kills 
Moore in a duel. Maria dies in child- 
birth. The baby is taken to the Con- 
vent of Jesus the Child, an ancient 
orphanage near Leghorn. Abandoned 
there on St. Anthony’s Day, he is 
named for the saint. Although the 
orphanage usually receives only girls, 
he remains for ten years, tutored by 
the convent priest, Father Xavier. 

The nuns finally insist that the lad 
be apprenticed. Father Xavier hands 
him over to John Bonnyfeather, a 
Scottish merchant in Leghorn. This 
kindly expatriate, admirably interpret- 
ed by Edmund Gwenn, was Maria’s fa- 
ther. 

Noting the resemblance between An- 
thony and his dead daughter, the mer- 
chant rears the boy as his son, adding 
Adverse to a name handicapped by 
parental uncertainty. At the Casa da 
Bonnyfeather, Anthony falls in love 
with Angela (Olivia de Havilland), 
daughter of the cook. He also learns to 
hate Faith (Gale Sondergaard), Bon- 
nyfeather’s housekeeper and mistress 
of Don Luis. 

A fateful gust of wind displaces a 
note which Anthony leaves for Angela 
on their wedding day, with the result 
that they lose track of each other. 
Anthony has to sail for Cuba without 
his bride. His subsequent career car- 
ries him to Africa, where he goes in 
for slave trading, and back to France 
where he learns that Angela, now 4 
prima donna, has become the mistress 
of Napoleon. She has also become the 
mother of Anthony’s son whom—at her 
insistence—he takes with him to Amer- 
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Olivia de Havilland Acquires Powder, Fredric March a Blond Wig, in Preparation for ‘Anthony Adverse’ 


ica. The final shot reveals the two 
Anthonys on the ship. 

As Angela, Miss de Havilland is 
beautiful and far from dumb. Her 
singing voice, moreover, is good enough 
to enable her to dispense with an off- 
stage ghost. Gale Sondergaard, with 
a more difficult acting role, registers 
an extremely capable performance. 

In the opinion of Anthony’s creator, 
the featured star also deserves com- 
mendation. Allen, who reputedly re- 
ceived some $30,000 for the film rights, 
declared last week that the production 
satisfied him. ‘Fred March,” he added, 
“is every bit the man I had imagined 
Anthony to be.” 


QUEEN: Film Life of Lady Jane Grey 
W ho Ruled England for Nine Long Days 


When the prison door opens and the 
hero and heroine step out, flanked by 
guards, for the Last Journey to the 
scaffold, just reach under the seat for 
your hat, stumble over your _neigh- 
bors, and run, don’t walk, to the near- 
est exit. 


To stay involves swallowing a rou- 
tine that varies scarcely a jot from 
historical film to historical film. The 
sun glints on the troops’ helmets, on 
the headsman’s slick blade, on the 
drumsticks slapping out the final roll. 
With sober tread the minister precedes 
the victim to the block; if it’s a queen, 
someone removes her lace collar. The 
camera dwells for several poignant 
moments on the brave, upturned face, 
then flicks heavenward, focusing on a 
wandering cloud or bird while an in- 
visible choir renders “Ave Maria.” 

All this can be found in “Nine Days 
a Queen,” but there’s a good deal else 
for one’s money, including a fair story. 
Old Henry VIII, a wheezing, cursing 
mound of fat, passes away and leaves 
a roomful of barons jockeying for con- 
trol of the boy King, Edward VI— 
played by Desmond Tester. 

It is soon evident that young Edward 
will die of epilepsy, and the dogfight 
concentrates on the nearest legitimate 
Protestant pretender, Jane Grey (Nova 
Pilbeam). Jane doesn’t know what’s 
up, but comes successively under the 

f 


influence of Thomas and Edward Sey- 
mour, and the Earl of Warwick (Ced- 
ric Hardwicke). The brothers Seymour, 
blundering each in turn, lose their 
heads. 

Warwick—“without conscience and 
without fear’’—marries Jane to his son. 
Little Edward expires, and for nine 
long days the crown creases Lady 
Jane’s curls. Then up storms Bloody 
Mary, Henry’s Catholic daughter, who 
rallies the shires against the Warwick, 
crushes his yeomen, and enters London 
to decapitate Jane. 

As a play, this contains little to jar 
either brainpan or nerve centers. But 
it can provide a pleasing evening for 
the whole family. Though the juveniles, 
Pilbeam and Tester, are no more than 
competent, the adults one and all turn 
in splendid performances. 

The chief applause should reverber- 
ate around Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s 
striking interpretation of the scheming 
Earl. Without raising his voice or 
tweaking a mustachio, he presents an 
incisive, ruthless, yet very subtle War- 
wick. 


Mervyn Le Roy, Director, Needs a Finder to Inspect a Miniature Forest, a Cigar to Consider a Costume 























VOYAGE: Sensitive Story of Man 
Who Went to Sea Ashore 


The Enchanted Voyage. By Robert 
Nathan. 187 pages, 26,500 words. 
Knopf, New York. $2. 

Mr. Pecket knew in his heart that he 
hadn’t built a seaworthy sloop. It 
takes a boatbuilder to think of all the 
things that boats need, and Mr. Pecket 
wasn’t even a good carpenter. He had 
provided the Sarah Pecket with neither 
keel nor rudder and had neglected to 
caulk her seams. But of course he 
didn’t expect that she would ever leave 
her moorings in the back yard. 

She was a sort of dream boat. Aboard 
her, he felt safe from people who com- 
plained that his carpentry work wasn’t 
exact; safe from the other Sarah’s con- 
tempt; safe from his own failure. When 
he studied the charts in her cabin he 
saw ice castles off Greenland and the 
shimmer of flying fish over the Timor 
Sea. 

His wife, being more practical, pre- 
ferred the Bronx. The boat, she felt, 
ought to yield a little profit. One day 
she sold it to Schulz, the butcher, for 
conversion into a hamburger stand. 
When Mr. Pecket came home that night 
he found the sloop resting on wheels. 
She was to be rolled into Schulz’s yard 
in the morning. 

Mr. Pecket realized that his journeys 
had all been make-believe. He had 
never really ranged those distant seas 
and now he would never go. He 
climbed overside to spend his last night 
on the Sarah Pecket. He hoisted the 
cotton sails and went below. 

His eyes closed; and he slept. Like 
an admiral or a captain, he lay on his 
wooden bunk, with the ship’s side 
curved over him. And the shades of 
the great ships of the past drew in 
from sea to bid him farewell. Their 
towering masts rocked in the clouds 
from which a few drops of rain had be- 
gun to fall. Fog was in their sails; 
gracious and lovely they lifted their 
misty bows to their sister, the Sarah 
Pecket, fitted out with wagon wheels; 
tenderly, and with regret, they flew the 
signals of farewell. The wind rose, and 
they came closer, they passed within 
hail, lifting their wet shoulders, toss- 
ing the spray from their bows; green 
water foamed along their sides, the 
wind sang .. . louder and louder it 
sang, the halyards hummed, the great 
sails eased and filled with the sound of 
thunder. And the waters rose, the seas 
stood up, driven in over the land, over 
the houses ... nothing was left in all 
the world, nothing was left but ocean, 
heaving and rolling. The Sarah Pecket 
quivered, she tugged at her moorings, 
she lurched a little to starboard... 

Seeking to ease her, Mr. Pecket 
lurched at the wagon tongue which pro- 
jected over the counter. As the wind 
caught her fair aft, he found he could 
steer her. The enchanted voyage began. 

Enchanted readers will follow it to 
the end. But they will pause often 
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Robert Nathan Pilots a Prose Fantasy 


along the way to wonder at some beau- 
tiful bit of clear, poetic prose, to smile 
at the adventures of the skipper and 
the hands he signs on. Sometimes the 
smiles will compete with tears, for a 
humor as wistful as Autumn speeds 
the Sarah Pecket. 

Reminiscent of “One More Spring,” 
the author’s latest work lacks most of 
the satire and some of the poignant 
tenderness which distinguished its 1933 
predecessor. But whatever the next 
four months may produce, “The En- 
chanted Voyage” will rank among the 
most delightful books of the year. 


DAY: Posthumous Miscellany by 
Author of ‘Life With Father’ 


After All. By Clarence Day. 316 
pages, 50,000 words. Knopf, New York. 
$2.50. 


“T’m not what they call a real 
writer,” the late Clarence Day con- 
fessed to a friend. “I write chiefly to 
pay the bills, not because of Higher 
Reasons.” He paid the bills all right 
(with the aid of some pretty acute 
stock speculation) and in the process 
established himself as a minor Mon- 
taigne—a dry, delightful essayist and a 
mature, gentle wit. 

“This Simian World” (1920) met the 
butcher’s account and not much more. 
Still, it gained him a few readers who 
snatched up “Life With Father” and 
“God and My Father,” told their rela- 
tives about them, and made the books 
best sellers in no time. 

Now Knopf has roped together a 
posthumous miscellany of Day’s ar- 
ticles, poems, and weird sketches. Some 
of them showed up in the original 
“Crow’s Nest” (1921); others have ap- 
peared more recently in assorted maga- 
zines. All of them are lit with the 
ruddy glow of good humor that in- 
filtrated Day’s satire. 

Unfortunately, there aren’t any remi- 
niscences of Father—that great and 
tempestuous patriarch. But little items 
make up for a host of omissions: 
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The heart of man is capable of 

Forty ridiculous kinds of love, 

And the heart of woman is just an 
ocean 

Of jealous, immoderate, damp de- 
votion. 

For other chortles and reflections, 

consult the essays, “How It Looks to a 


Fish,” “Edible Workers,” “It’s Only 
Old Charlie,” “The Man Who Knew 
Gods,” and “What Every Embryo 
Knows.” 


Day scraped and chiseled and pruned 
his work with unmerciful tenacity, 
making his wife listen as he read, re- 
read, and read again some article he 
suspected of harboring “personal ani- 
mosities, overweighted sarcasms, long- 
winded philosophizing ... the creak- 
ing mechanics of humor... parenthe- 
ses, semicomic explanations, and jocu- 
lar asides.” 

When she began to shy away from 
the reiterant boredom, he shouted: 
“Don’t you suppose I hate it, too? 
Don’t leave me so God-damned lonely 
with it.” 

The fact that Day spent the larger 
part of his life twisted and bedridden 
by arthritis makes his accomplishments 
the more remarkable. He could move 
his hands only a few inches. Unfettered 
by office clocks or social duties, he set 
his own hours. He slept throughout 
the morning, had his breakfast at 4, his 
dinner at midnight. Then he went to 
work seriously. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Flowering of New England. By 
Van Wyck Brooks. 537 pages, 116,100 
words. Index. Dutton, New York. $4. 
How and why New England got the 
literary jump on the rest of the coun- 
try. Through its pages, as living men 
rather than legends, walk Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and 
such lesser worthies as Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, whose “Practical Navigator” 
saved countless lives and hastened the 
speed of the Orient-bound clippers. A 
brilliant study by an outstanding critic, 
it is informative and absorbing. 


I Am the Fox. By Winifred Van Et- 
ten. 359 pages, 80,700 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50. The Atlantic 
Monthly laid $10,000 on the counter for 
this queasy story of a girl who identi- 
fied herself with all hunted things, par- 
ticularly foxes. The novel comprises 
two parallel developments: of her psy- 
chosis’ growth through childhood, and 
of the hero’s attempts to rid the maiden 
of her complex. He marries her. 


People, People Everywhere. By RP. H. 
Davis. 353 pages, 85,960 words. Stokes, 
New York. $3.50. Bob Davis, writer, 
raconteur, photographer, gourmet, and 
globe-trotter, tells amusing stories 
about the situations in which his varied 
talents have landed him. There are 
pieces about bull breeding and tiger 
hunting, and anecdotes about. John L. 
Sullivan and Bernard Shaw. Whed 
Davis told Shaw that a great man al- 
ways reminded him of a greater one, 
the playwright replied: “In my cas¢ 
there is none.” 
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‘ {LZBURG FESTIVAL; I 1842 Salzburg celebrated with a requiem 


mass the 50th anniversary of the death of 
; best-known native son, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Forty-five years later the 
stle town in the Austrian Alps held its first annual festival—since the war it has 
ome a musical mecca. 

On this year’s program (July 25 to Aug. 31) Arturo Toscanini made his third 
and some say last—appearance, conducting opera and symphony. Max Rein- 
ardt presented “Everyman” and Goethe's “Faust.” 

This is the fourth year Reinhardt has presided over “Faust” at Salzburg. His 
asterful production, with Paula Wessely singing the role of Margaret, was con- 
‘dered the dramatic high of the festival. 

New York Metropolitan Opera representatives, led by Director Edward Johnson, 
duded Charles Kullmann who made a hit in “Die Meistersinger” ; Lotte Lehmann, 
ennial favorite, in “Fidelio”; and Dusolina Giannini in “Don Giovanni.” 


j SALZBURGER FEST SPIELE 1936 
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GOOD WILL: Radio Extends the 
Hand of Fellowship Southward 


Dusty American soldiers, entering 
Mexico City to end the War of 1846-8, 
swung along to the tune of a popular 
song: “Green Grow the Rushes, O!” Sul- 
len-eyed Mexicans, watching them pass, 
associated the ditty with the marchers. 
According to legend, Spanish tongues 
slurred “green grow” into “gringo” 
and made it a contemptuous synonym 
for things American. 

For nearly a century, this hatred of 
“gringos” increased and spread south- 
ward. American trade and prestige 
suffered. Last week came evidence of 
a breach in this wall of animosity. 
CMCJ and CMOX, two Cuban stations, 
rebroadcast to Latin America an NBC 
program short-waved from Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

“Exchange” programs between the 
United States and South America have 
existed since radio’s early days. But 
none served to further understanding 
between the two continents. Latins did 
not want to hear their own compositions 
played in native fashion—they could 
hear that at home. They asked for jazz 
—‘“‘and make it hot!’—with Spanish 
words. They delighted in Hollywood 
chatter and in sports of all kinds. The 
broadcast of the Louis-Schmeling fight 
aroused great interest and brought de- 
mands for Spanish coverage of the 
World Series. 

Encouraged by this response, NBC 
on July 22 initiated a series of fifteen- 
minute “good will’ broadcasts over 
W3XAL, the Bound Brook short-wave 
station. Dan Russell, who once taught 
psychology at the National University 
in Mexico, D. F., acts as producer and 
announcer. In the forefront he keeps 
sports and movie gossip, interspersed 
with American “swing’’; at intervals 
he introduces Latin guest artists like 
Oyanguren, Uruguayan guitarist. Rus- 
sell finds his “modified Castilian” ac- 


cents cover the continent with the ex- 
ception of Portuguese Brazil. 

John Royal, NBC program director, 
plans Latin American coverage of all 
important events in the United States. 
He points out the success of European 
broadcasters in aiding their business- 
men and believes that a similar service 
can be achieved by America: “No 
European country can get the best of 
us in radio competition for South 
American business.” 


BIRTHDAYS: WWyJ’s Sixteenth 


Anniversary Reopens Old Feud 


Nov. 4, 1920, dancers at the popular 
Edgewood Club, Pittsburgh, stopped 
fox-trotting. Men cocked their heads, 
women pushed back their ear buns to 
listen to the gurgles of a _ conical 
“sounding horn” in a corner of the 
ballroom. “Greatly astonished’’—ac- 
cording to next morning’s Post—-they 
heard recorded banjo duets and the 
Harding-Cox election returns. 

Upon this pioneer broadcast, KDKA 
proudly based its claim of the “first reg- 
ular, pre-planned, pre-advertised, pre- 
scheduled broadcast ... of any com- 
mercial station in the world.” 

Two months before, however, The 
Detroit News carried front-page head- 
lines: “NEWS RADIOPHONE TO GIVE VOTE 
RESULTS.” Aug. 31, 1920, 8MK (later 
WWJ), official News station, sent out 
local and State election bulletins fol- 
lowing eleven days of continuous oper- 
ation. . 

Last week the celebration of WWJ’s 
sixteenth birthday blew the controversy 
into the open. Speakers on the pro- 
gram, including Dr. Lee de Forest, 63- 
year-old inventor who built WWJ'’s first 
broadcasting set, pooh-poohed KDKA’s 
publicized priority. “On the night of 
Aug. 20, 1920, the first commercial 
broadcast station in all of the world 
was opened ... The honor of being 
second fell to KDKA...” 

Officials of the Westinghouse station 
have contradicted this idea. “No other 


KDKA4’s First Broadcast Came From a Shack in East Pittsburgh . + - WWJ’s From Detroit Newspaper Offices 





station can claim the distinction ..., 
of the first pre-advertised, pre-sched- 
uled, commercial broadcast . . . There 
is no controversy ... We have never 
denied that long before 1920 there were 
amateur radio telephonists. But until! 
the evening of Nov. 2, 1920 [other 
officials gave Nov. 4 as the date], there 
were no radio broadcasters. It’s really 
all quite simple...” 
Neither station could escape a listing 
of the facts: 
wwJ 
1. First broadcast 












































KDKA 
1. First broadcast 
on Aug. 20, on Nov. 2 (4), 
1920. 1920. 
2. Night and day 2. Programs semi- 
program since weekly until 


above date. Dec. 1, 1920. 
3. Commercial 3. Commercial 

license issued license issued 

Oct. 13, 1921. Oct. 27, 1920. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 


ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 
SAT. (29th): Tennis: Ted Husing gives a pl 


by-play description of the. National Dou 
bles finals at Longwood Cricket Clu 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 3:00 CBS (WAB« 
SUN. (30th): Get-Together: A West Co 
program, “Goose Creek Parson,” goes 


national time to disseminate advice 
hymns. 7:30 CBS. 
MON. (31st): Woodmere Stakes: Bryan Fi 
racing authority, describes the race 
Island. 4:00 M 


Aqueduct Park, Long 

(WOR). 

Oysters: Cameron King sails with the fle 
from Sayville, Long Island, to describe t 
opening of the season. 12:00 midnis 
MBS. 


TUES, (ist): Fred Waring: His Pennsylvan 
take over their old spot. 9:00 CBS. 


Football: Collegiate All-Stars, selected 
a national poll, race the Detroit Lions 
tional pro champions, at Soldier's Fi: 
Chicago, 9:30 NBC-Blue. 

WED. (2nd): Straw Vote: John B. Kenne 
political author, reports returns of the | 
erary Digest presidential poll each Mo 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. 7:15 NB 
Blue. 

THURS. (8rd): International: From Belgiu 
George V. Denny highlights the Univer 
Peace Conference. 6:00 NBC-Red. 


FRI. (4th): “Red” Grange: The former Ga 
loping Ghost of Hlinois begins a series « 
football talks, 10:30 NBC-Red. 
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PLAGUE: ‘Physician to World’ 


Tells Story of War on Disease 
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Bubonic plague broke out in Pales- 
tine. Well people keeled over; ulcer- 
ative sores cropped out on their black- 
ened bodies; 72 hours later they 
were dead. Two elements in the dis- 
ease’s triangle of transmission—rats to 
fleas to man—were missing. British 
physicians, mystified, sent out an SOS. 

A few days later Dr. Victor Heiser, 
the Rockefeller Foundation’s world- 
famous plague fighter, arrived in Jaffa. 
Officials hustled him to a house where 
seventeen had perished and showed him 
a bed against a wall of a downstairs 
room where the first victim died. 

Heiser continues the story: 

“‘T’d like to have a hammer,’ I said. 
I began to tap the walls, listening care- 
fully to the sound. As I was working 
my way toward a large crack which I 
had noted above the bed, the Health 
Officer interrupted me. 

“*You’re evidently not familiar with 
house-construction methods here. There 
are no hollow walls.’ 

“I’m probably a damn fool,’ I re- 
plied, ‘but if you don’t mind, I’d like 
to satisfy my own curiosity.’ 

“I continued tapping until I reached 
the crack, where the wall gave forth an 
unmistakably hollow sound. 

“Will you have a man dig into the 
wall just here?’ I asked. 

“In a few moments the workmen had 
uncovered an open shaft, and in the 
shaft was a small shelf on which lay a 
dead rat. ‘The flea came through that 
crack,’ I explained. 

“*You seem to be right,’ the Health 
Officer admitted. ‘But how would you 
account for this one?’ and he led me 
upstairs to a bed set squarely in the 
middle of the room. 

“I glanced at the ceiling and located 
another crack. ‘If you’ll send a man to ~ all 
the attic, you'll find a dead rat just 
about there,’ I said, pointing to a par- 
ticular spot above the bed. 

“The corpus delicti was there. 

“I glanced at Dr. Jacocks, but in- 
stead of the expression of satisfaction 
I expected, I saw his face was as white 
as his linen suit. I was startled. ‘What’s 
the matter with you? Are you ill?’ 

“ “Look at me,’ he shouted... 

“To my utter horror he was literally 
covered with fleas. They were crawl- 
ing all over him, black spots against 
his white clothes ... We soon had them 
in bottles which were hurried to the 
hospital laboratory. After an hour of 
great anxiety, we received word that 
they had been identified as merely 
dog fleas.” 

Such experiences, hair-raising for 
the laymen, were routine for Dr. Heiser, 
director for the East of the foundation’s 
International Health Board. In his 
“An American Doctor’s Odyssey” (Nor- 
ton; $3.50), out this week, the man 
who has been called “the private 
physician to the world” tells the story 
of his life’s work. Heiser might better 
be described as an energetic world 
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house cleaner. For, largely due to his 
efforts, hookworm has been swept out 
of Ceylon; plague, out of China ports; 
leprosy, out of the Philippines. 

The amiable, personable giant— 
Heiser is 6 feet 6—was born 63 years 
ago in Johnstown, Pa. When he was 
16 the famous flood swept his mother 
and father to their deaths and left the 
stripling alone in the world. He sold 
what was left of his father’s property— 
a vacant lot—and went to Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia. 

After graduation he was sight-seeing 
in Washington when he heard that the 
Marine Hospital Service, forerunner of 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, had jobs for three men. With 41 
other applicants, he decided to take the 
tests—more for a lark than anything 
else. During two weeks of exhausting 
examinations he lost 20 pounds, but got 
one of the jobs. , 

He was assigned to immigration 
work first in Boston, then in New York. 
Since many immigrants tried to skirt 
physical examination by buying first- 
or cabin-class accommodations, all pas- 
sengers were subjected to cursory go- 
ings over. 

One day one of the young doctor’s 
assistants bounded in: “I’ve a fine case 
of acne rosacea [chronic inflammation 
of the face and nose].’”’ Heiser went out 
to look over the prize. To his horror 
the man being held was J. P. Morgan 
the elder. 

“I have rarely seen such an angry 
man,” the physician said. “At first he 
would accept no apology, but I ex- 
plained to him that my assistant was 
very young... that everybody makes 
mistakes... Mr. Morgan, observing my 
own youth, was amused at these solemn 
* platitudes; he finally began to laugh 

In 1903 Heiser went to America’s 
newly acquired Philippines. He re- 
coiled in horror at what he saw: 

“Plague was creeping through the 
alleys of Manila. The morgue was piled 
high with the bodies of cholera dead. 
Forty thousand unvaccinated were use- 
lessly slaughtered each year by small- 





pox. Tuberculosis, unconsidered and 
unfeared, was responsible for 50,000 
. . . The beriberi victims were num- 
bered in the tens of thousands. Every 
other child died before its first birth- 
COP <4: s 

“More than ten thousand men, wom- 
en, and children, blighted by the 
scourge of leprosy, wandered, sad and 
lonely, among the uncontaminated... 
The insane were chained, like dogs, 
underneath the houses... I set myself 
the goal of trying to save 50,000 lives 
a year.” 

To accomplish this, Heiser preached, 
cajoled, and fought. He developed a 
holy zeal for sanitation. With a scant 
15 cents per capita per year he ac- 
complished miracles. Bent on stamping 
out bubonic plague imported from 
Hong Kong, his rat squads went to 
work: 

“Every house was gone through in 
systematic fashion Every box, 
barrel, or receptacle which might har- 
bor a rat was opened ... filth was 
burned... 

“When rats were encountered, these 
were killed at once. Some of the rat- 
catching gang had fox terriers... 
others had trained ferrets . .. The rat 
stood no show. You could hear the 
crack as the ferret’s sharp teeth 
severed the spinal column. He never 
shook the rat as the terriers did, and 
never attempted to eat him. He was a 
killer, pure and simple.” 

In his fight against Asiatic cholera, 
one of the Orient’s greatest scourges, 
Heiser organized Knife and Fork So- 
cieties in schools. Youngsters forced 
the new eating implements on hesitant 
parents. Heiser persuaded Catholic and 
Protestant preachers to make the 
natives stop fertilizing vegetable gar- 
dens with cholera-ridden excrement. 
The giant himself stalked the sick 
regions and stamped out cholera; boil 
the water was his battle cry. Still he 
met setbacks. 

When pleading and strategy failed, 
Heiser raged. He thundered at a man 
who refused vaccination: “I don’t want 
to vaccinate you... My duty is to tell 





With Oriental Fatalism Lepers Help Prepare Their Coffins, but in the Laboratory Research Never Ceases 


you what risks you are running... 


-A health officer’s joys are few. It gives 


me pleasure to attend the funeral of 
someone who has died . . . because he 
was not vaccinated. Only last week I 
went to one... I'll announce in the 
afternoon papers that you are an anti- 
vaccinationist. When you come down 
with smallpox, I'll have that item 
printed also, and I'll do the same with 
your death notice .. .” The man bared 
his arm. 

With these pressing, epidemic dis- 
eases under fair control, Heiser turned 
his energy on leprosy. At Culion 
Island, between the Sulu and China 
Seas, he established an isolation sta- 
tion. Here he had one of his closest 
brushes with disaster. An insane leper 
who was also badly infected with. 
cholera, dug her nails deeply into his 
arm. 

“I lost no time drenching the wound 
with disinfectant, though I could not 
be certain it would prove effective . 
my mind is now at rest, because the 
twenty years of possible incubation 
have passed .. .” 
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Heiser was largely instrumental in 
formulating an injectable dose of 
chaulmoogra oil—leprosy’s only effec- 
tive medicine. “Few can imagine with 
what a thrill we watched the first case 
... how we watched for the first faint 
suspicion of eyebrows beginning to 
grow in again and sensation returning 
to paralyzed areas...” 


By 1914 Heiser had tamed the great 
scourges of the Philippines. That year 
he joined the newly formed Rockefeller 
Foundation. The new philanthropy was 
to act as a corollary to the Rockefeller 
Institute. One was to find what caused 
disease; the otuer, how to stamp it out. 

On this job Heiser traveled around 
the world sixtcen times and into 45 
countries. He taught British tea plant- 
ers in Ceylon to fight hookworm, and 
he browbeat an Australian Prime Min- 
ister into forming a Ministry of Health. 


AvuTHOR: His name has long been 
legendary in those outposts of the 
world where devastating disease is, or 
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Life’s Brighter Side at the Cebu Colony: The Band and an Open-Air Folk Dance 
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was, rampant. Now his sparkling 
biography, a Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection, will introduce Dr. Heiser to 
America. A shy, modest bachelor, he 
made an unheard-of request: he asked 
the publisher to put his name in smaller 
type on the jacket of the ‘‘Odyssey.” 

Heiser’s travels have given him a 
natural aptitude for a game at which 
he is undefeated champion: deck tennis. 
He likes black cigars, Scotch and soda, 
and masculine companionship. He 
speaks most European languages and 
dozens of native dialects. At the re- 
quest of his friend, Edward ‘III of 
England, then Prince of Wales, he 
introduced the white mess jacket in the 
tropics as a substitute for hot, black 
dress coats. 

Two years ago he retired from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to rediscover 
his own country. But restlessness has 
been bred into him by years of travel; 
he is planning an African trip in No- 
vember to investigate health conditions. 


GLASS WOMAN: Dresden Sends 
A Lady Wrapped in Cellhorn 


In 1925 the late Elinor Wylie wrote a 
fragile fantasy called “The Venetian 
Glass Nephew.” <A Doge, pining for a 
nephew, went to a glassmaker and had 
one made. A sorcerer completed the 
job by pouring life into the mold. 

By hocus-pocus nearly as involved, 
German scientists 25 years ago con- 
structed a glass man that showed the 
body’s mechanism. Organs were in 
their proper places, and veins and 
arteries ran through the model just as 
they do in a living person. Encouraged 
by this initial triumph, the Dresden 
technicians undertook to make bigger, 
better, more complex men. 

The late Karl Lingner, German 
hygiene propagandist spurred the work 
with the millions he made from the 
mouthwash Odol. When he died of 
tongue cancer during the World War, 
he left his fortune—$3,500,000—to 
found the German Hygiene Museum at 
Dresden. There, he hoped, transparent 
men by the dozen would be made for 
shipment throughout the world. 

Lingner’s wishes went to pot tem- 
porarily. Currency inflation in 1921 
wiped out his bequest, and Dresden 
waited for its museum until 1930, when 
new funds were raised. The major ex- 
hibit was, of course, a transparent man 
who represented twenty years’ work 
and $75,000 in costs. 

Three more models of the crude, 1911 
glass ancestor sprang into existence. 
One stayed in Dresden, one went to 
Stockholm, another to Buffalo, and the 
fourth, after pausing at the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago, found 
its final home at the Mayo Brothers’ 
Rochester, Minn., clinic. 

Two weeks ago Dresden’s most am- 
bitious transparent model arrived in 
the United States. It was a woman, 
more complex than any of its four 
transparent relatives. After exhibition 
at the Museum of Science and Industry 
in New York, it will make a two-year 
tour of the United States. 


The model took a year and a half 
to build. The skeleton is a young 
Dresden girl’s, but general dimensions 
of the figure are those of a woman 
approximately 30 years old. At the 
girl’s death, her viscera were removed, 
treated for months with a solution con- 
taining formaldehyde, wintergreen, and 
other chemicals. Then they were placed 
in a vacuum chamber. This process 
made the organs transparent. Next 
they were dyed their natural shades, 
and color photos—from which sculptors 
worked—were made. Casts were tak- 
en of her skeleton, the workmen care- 
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The World’s First Transparent Woman 


fully duplicating even the minor bones 
of nose and ear. 

Finally all parts were modeled in 
cellhorn, a synthetic, transparent, non- 
inflammable stuff resembling isinglass. 
It was invented by Dresden chemists. 

Hardest job was assembling the 
figure—getting each organ in exactly 
its proper place. This took more time 
and more men than any other part of 
the work. 

The transparent lady is illuminated 
from within to show each organ and 
system. As the completed model now 
works, the bulb that lights the brain 
goes on first. At ten-second intervals 
—which barely allows time for a lec- 
turer to keep up with his woman—39 
other bulbs snap on. As each area 
lights up, the name of the organ ap- 
pears on an illuminated base, visible 
from all sides. By pressing buttons the 
lecturer can keep any organ lighted as 
long as he wishes. Result: even the 
dullest witted person appreciates the 
human body’s intricacies and is apt to 
think twice before giving the delicate 
mechanism another load of abuse. 





SPORT 


FOOTBALL: How Girls Can Tame 
Wolves in Raccoon Clothing 





Last Fall a wine salesman, Robert Ww. 
Wood Jr., Harvard '16, took a young 
lady to a football game and spent an 
unhappy afternoon answering her fool- 
ish questions. That evening, over some 
fourteen highballs, he poured out his 
troubles to Judson Philips, a Columbia 
graduate also suffering from football 
femalitis. They decided to write the 
“intelligent woman’s guide to men and 
football.” The book was published last 
week: “Hold ’Em, Girls” (Putnam’s, 
$1.75). 

It takes the authors only 25 words to 
explain a touchdown. Much of the book 
gives hints about how to treat escorts. 
There are three kinds: 

Class A—the undergraduate. He's 
likely to be poor. Don’t ask him for a 
taxi. Class B—the old grad. You may 
count on him to bring a robe but don’t 
comment on his seats. They’re usually 
terrible. Class C—the non-college man 
who calls the field a gridiron and 
changes his alma mater every year 
that Notre Dame has a weak team. 
Without offense, you may suggest to 
him the purchase of a feather, pennant, 
or arm band. 

More advice: “Do not tell other men 
friends where you are sitting in the 
stands so that they can visit you be- 
tween the halves... It is decidedly out 
of order to hold a soiree at a football 
game ... Do not use the word ‘cute’ 
in connection with players ... You 
must not criticize your escort if his 
driving in traffic is a little hectic after 
the game ... You must not suggest 
that he has had enough to drink. If 
his team has lost he must drown his 
sorrows. If his team has won he must 
celebrate. The best thing you can do 
is get a little numb yourself.” 


BOXING: Introducing Balogh, a 
New Barker Who Must Be Heard 


It is 10 minutes to 10. A gong clanks. 
The last preliminary bout has ended. 
Unnoticed, the fighters climb out 
through the ropes. Spotlights focus on 
the vacant ring where in a few seconds 
the two main attractions will suddenly 
appear and sit on stools in opposite 
corners. Somewhere these gladiators, 
draped in gaudy bathrobes and framed 
by sweatered caretakers, are pushing 
down an aisle towards the ring—but 
few spectators know where. 

A moment before 30,000 people were 
sitting calmly in their seats with per- 
fect views. Now all are on their feet, 
standing on the backs of chairs, shout- 
ing “down in front” at six-footers wht 
block vision, craning necks for 4 
glimpse of that 24-foot raised platform 
where something may happen that will 
be talked about for years. 

For 40 years Joe Humphreys was the 
announcer who, during these tense pro- 
logues, played on the crowd’s emotions 
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Joe Louis’s Fists Massaged 
Jack Sharkey’s Features 


WIDE WORLD 
Lefty Kay Stammers, English Tennis Ace, 
Waved U.S. Photo Men an Orthodox Hello 


ACME 
Next Day Sharkey Fingered a 
Mushy, Cherry-Colored Nose 
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X-Rays of James J. Braddock’s Painful _ 


Pinky Convinced Dr. Fred Albee That 
the Champion Has ‘Fighter’s Knuckle’ 
(Top Arrow) and Arthritis (Lower Ar- 
row). So He Will Not Defend His Title 
Against Schmeling Until Next June 











WIDE WORLD 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Jarrett Promised 
Hands Off a Suit Against the A.A.U. 


anaemia BY MAX HAAS 
In Top Form, Fred Perry Wiped Away 
Doubts That He Will Win U. S. Crown 





and each time made them feel that 
they were about to witness a clash be- 
tween an irresistible force and an im- 
movable object. He murdered the 
King’s English but because he had no 
microphone, only ringsiders picked up 
his errors. Bleacherites enjoyed his 
frog-like calls, his dramatic gestures, 
his red face which always seemed about 
to burst. Most everyone rated Hum- 
phreys the perfect introducer. He was 
short, loud, and inarticulate. 

His successor today, Harry William 
Balogh (pronounced like a French tel- 
ephone operator says hello—alo) has 
both boosters and knockers. Speaking 
into a loud-speaker system that makes 
it not only possible but compulsory 
for every person in the audience to hear 
him, he weighs every word and pours 
out lengthy orations. 

Sometimes he delivers a plea against 
race ricts or begs spectators to drive 
home safely: “Avoid an accident and 
perhaps save a life.” 

His grammar is invariably flawless. 
British radio listeners like the way he 
Says, ‘‘May the better man be the win- 


ner,” rather than the popular but in- 
correct, “May the best man win.” 

For all important fights, Balogh ap- 
pears in a dinner jacket neatly fitting 
his trim figure. In his hand he carries a 
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Harry Balogh—‘May the 
Better Man Be the Winner’ 


small sheet of paper—on it only the 
names of former champions he must 
introduce. 

A star elocution pupil in school, and 
later a favorite Santa Claus who 
sounded very genuine to children, Ba- 
logh boxed for a time as a bantam and 
featherweight; one night he filled in for 
an absent announcer in a New York 
gymnasium. He got his first big job 
when Humphreys suffered a stroke be- 
fore the Carnera-Sharkey fight. Since 
Humphrey’s death last July, Balogh has 
become boxing’s leading barker. 


He has presented Louis five times— 
before the Carnera fight, against Baer, 
Uzcudun, Schmeling, and last week 
when the Brown Bomber started a 
comeback by flooring Sharkey in the 
third round. Balogh rates Louis a 
great fighter, perhaps even good enough 
to turn the tables on Schmeling who 
“won by connecting with a sucker 
punch.” But he never yet has intro- 
duced the colored boy first—the “place 
of honor.” Balogh reasons a champion , 
should, of course, be named first, then 
a former champion, then a foreigner. 
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FATHER DIVINE: Litile Black 
Man in Great Big Rolls Royce 


There are thousands of people who 
call me God—wmillions of them—there 
are millions of people who call me the 
devil, but I produce God and shake the 
earth with it. 

Of Father Divine, Harlem’s Negro 
religious leader who uttered these 
words, few know much more than that 
he estimates his followers at the fabu- 
lous total of 20,000,000, feeds them 
sumptuous meals from his mysteriously 
unlimited income, and wafts them to 
ecstasy with speeches, parts of which 
might make Gertrude Stein green with 
envy. 

What about his early life? How did 
he reach this pinnacle of messiahship ? 
Where does he get the huge sums he 
spends on disciples? What is the short, 
chubby, brown-skinned leader really 
trying to do? 

In “God In A Rolls Royce” (Hillman- 
Curl, New York, $2.50), published last 
week, John Hoshor attempts to answer 
some of the questions. 

A former broker and advertising 
man, Hoshor spent a year eating, talk- 
ing, and listening in several of Divine’s 
New York “heavens.” Often disciples 
greeted inquiries with no more illumi- 
nating a reply than: “Peace! Father 
Divine is God; have some mo’ poke 
chops, Brother.” But others, willing to 
discuss mundane matters, furnished 
much of the book’s contents. Sub- 
titling the volume “Madman-Menace or 
Messiah?” Hoshor tries to write ob- 
jectively. If he fails now and then, it 
is in Father Divine’s favor. 

For the insignificance of My Personal 
appearance a person would hardly walk 
across the street for Me. Peace, Every 
One! But for the Significance of My 
Impersonal Infiniteness, the Universe 
shall know the Magneticness of God’s 
Presence is a Reality, and this Magnet- 
ic Current of God’s Infiniteness will at- 
tract and draw all men to wheresoever 
I am. 

Perhaps aware that it is conventional 
for deities to have unconventional 
births, Father Divine says he was 
“combusted” one day in 1900 at the 
corner of Seventh Avenue and 134th 
Street in Harlem. Hoshor, however, 
sets his birthplace as Savannah, Ga., 
the date 1878, and the name as George 
Baker. The parents, he notes signifi- 
cantly, bore the names Joseph and 
Mary. 

Later, deserting his wife and four 
children in Alabama, Baker took shears 
and clippers and worked his way up to 
Baltimore by cutting hedges. There he 
taught Sunday school in a Baptist 
church, but he soon quit the pastor’s 
fire-and-brimstone sermons for those 
of Father Jehovia, who scoffed at hell, 
except on earth, and declared the King- 
dom of God lay within each human 
breast. 

During this time Baker called him- 
self “The Messenger.” After a number 
of preaching tours in the South, he re- 
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turned to Baltimore with twelve dis- 
ciples. Soon they moved north to 
Brooklyn, where, in 1915, Baker began 
calling himself Major Morgan J. De- 
vine. Not until some years later did 
he change the one letter in his last 
name, giving it the more godly form. 


Sister, God has the ability to make 
the invisible manifest itself in materi- 
ality. The materiality of the abund- 
ance of the fullness of the conscious- 
ness of the presence of God provides 
for you through my personal body. 

After four years in Brooklyn, Fa- 





2 F "7 HARRIS & EWING 
Father Divine: A Rolls Royce or an 
Airplane—‘I Don’t Need Go by Feet’ 


ther Divine took his disciples—still the 
chosen twelve—to Sayville, Long Is- 
land, where he bought a house for them 
and got a license to run an employment 
agency. His followers, whom Divine 
insisted should work, turned over to 
him their wages. From this income he 
fed, housed, and clothed them. 

Through his employment agency he 
secured jobs for others with wealthy 
families of the neighborhood. Many 
of these also lived in the Sayville house, 
adding their wages to the common fund. 
One disciple, who left Father Divine to 
return to her husband, tried to recover 
$450 which she said she gave him. He 
refused, claiming he had spent more 
than $1,000 on her: “When you give me 
all, or the value of all I have given 
you, then I will give you all you have 
given me.” 

In 1926 Father Divine won his first 
white convert—Hoshor says they now 
form from 10 to 15 per cent of his fol- 
lowers—and another one placed $10,000 
at the leader’s disposal. Things began 
to hum, and Divine enlarged the house 
to 32 rooms to accommodate the crowd. 

The hubbub within and without the 
Sayville “heaven” roused the town’s ire. 
After bitter wrangling on both sides, 
the leader moved to New Jersey and 
finally to Harlem. Today the move- 
ment has branches in 75 cities in 30 
States and in 12 foreign countries. In 
each of these places “heavens” provide 
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food, shelter, and clothing for the faith- 
ful who swarm to nourish their bodies 
with Father Divine’s table delicacies 
and their souls with his comforting 
teaching: ‘When we learn to live we 
unlearn to die.” Disciples who die go 
to paupers’ graves. Father Divine won't 
bury them: “I ignore the appearance 
of that condition which was supposed 
to be Death, as an adverse and undesir- 
able condition.” 

When I spend a dime I make a dollar, 
when I spend a dollar I make a hun- 
dred dollars, and when I spend a hun- 
dred dollars I make a thousand dol- 
lars, and when I spend a thousand | 
make a million. 

More followers made Divine reach 
deeper into his pockets for money to 
support them. His own expenses in- 
creased, too. He bought a Rolls Royce 
and an airplane. Hoshor says Father 
Divine spends more than $1,500,000 a 
year, and cites as the sources of his 
income not only the wages his follow- 
ers turn over to him, but also instances 
when they have cashed insurance poli- 
cies or withdrawn life savings from 
banks to put into the cult. According 
to Hoshor there is a secret coffer in 
each “heaven” into which followers put 
money for Father Divine. But income- 
tax collectors can’t put their fingers on 
the record of a single penny: “God 
keeps no books.” 

In Father Divine’s sight his followers 
lose both their names and their color. 
They call themselves by angelic appel- 
lations—Pearly Gates, Sunshine Bright, 
Noah Endurance, Sunbeam _ Serene, 
Holy Shinelight. Asked whether an ad- 
herent was a Negro, Father replied: 
“T never did ask her.” He denies the 
racial question entirely: ‘There is no 
such a nation nor race of people as 
‘Colored’... as ‘Negro’... Such an 
expression was a liar from the begin- 
ning.” Hoshor maintains this anni- 
hilation of race is the crux of Divine’s 
teaching: ‘“‘Religion is merely the cloak 
which covers his real intent—the com- 
plete intermingling of the races.” 


Your prayers are answered without 
literary correspondence. I am in your 
workshop. I am in your cook kitchen. 
I am even in your bedroom at night. 
I don’t need go there by feet. 

Meanwhile Father Divine gathers in 
converts—and gives them a good time. 
Last week he took 2,000 followers for 
a sail up the Hudson to “The Promised 
Land,” a new “heaven” near Kingston. 
Though police confiscated an American 
flag with the inscription “Peace, Father 
Divine is God” sewed across it in 
heavy, white letters, the excursionists 
had a hilarious time. 


Blessed with the leader’s presence, 
they sang praises to his name, happy 
and joyously sure in the knowledge that 
he has redeemed them forever, and 
that he is God... God... God. 


If I am for you, the whole world had 
just as well be against you, and they 
had just as well be for you, for with 
Me, I have Victory over all adversities. 
It is indeed Wonderful! And if I oppose 
you, it matters not how many there 
are for you, you had just as well to 
shut up. 
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SECURITIES: New York Exchange Sees Red, 


Reserve Board Says All’s Well, but Industrials Wobble 


Last Thursday afternoon, not long 
before closing time, the blue flag bear- 
ing the seal of the State of New York 
came down from its proud position 
fianking the Big Board on the trading 
floor of the New York Stock Exchange. 
In its place appeared, without warning, 
the red flag of Soviet Russia. Traders, 
looking up from the jostling crowds 
about the trading posts, began to yell, 
whistle, and even hiss. They thought 
it no joke. 

It wasn’t a joke. Alexander Troyan- 
ovsky, Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States, had come to visit the Exchange. 
In accordance with custom, attendants 
hoisted the emblem of the visitor’s na- 
tion opposite the Stars and Stripes. 


HEADSHAKERS: Half an hour after the 
Exchange opened the following morn- 
ing a few facetious traders murmured: 
“IT told you so.” A wave of selling, chief- 
ly in industrial shares, hit the floor. No 
one seemed to know why. Many reasons 
were offered but most of them-wouldn’t 
hold water. 

European conditions, said some. 
Shrewder traders pointed out that bet- 
ting odds both in Wall Street and at 
Lloyds in London stood heavily against 
a general European conflict. 

Drought, said others. They at least 
could point to the fact that farm equip- 
ment shares fared worst of all under 
the selling pressure. But the drought 
news had broken long before. 

Election worry, declared a_ third 
group of headshakers. True, the utili- 
ties stocks for some weeks past had 
demonstrated an uncertainty about the 
political future and its effect upon 
them. With the election still ten weeks 
off, however, there seemed no particular 
reason for the entire market to choose 
Aug. 21 for its campaign jitters. 


: 


RESERVES: Friday morning’s papers 
carried the weekly report of the Feder- 
al Reserve System, showing the effect 
of the 50 per cent increase in member- 
bank reserve requirements which went 
into effect Aug. 15. 

The report indicated that members 
of the Federal Reserve System actually 
had borrowed less than during the 
previous week. They apparently found 
their reserves close to the required 
figure. Money rates remained un- 
changed. 

Few traders on the Exchange could 
see anything in the Federal Reserve re- 
port to cause a rush of selling orders. 
In fact, excess reserves still seemed 
large enough to cause some fear of the 
use of bank credit for speculative pur- 
poses. A number of commentators said 
that large operators were discouraged 
by the Reserve Board’s obvious inten- 
tion to keep an eye on speculative possi- 
bilities. 

Still another reason for the break 
seemed the most likely. Prices of many 
stocks, buoyed up by reports of boom- 
ing business, had climbed beyond their 
logical position. Enthusiastic purchas- 
ers were a little ahead of themselves. 
Now and then there has to be what 
traders call a correction. 


PLATINUM: Speculation Makes 


Precious Metal More Precious 


During the World War, platinum 
quotations reached an all-time high of 
more than $160 an ounce. But prices 
have tumbled almost continuously in 
recent years. Reasons: overproduction, 
dissension within the industry, and gen- 
eral industrial depression. 

Until a month ago quotations on 


platinum had been running at the gold- 
price level of $35 an ounce. Then early 
in August the price began to edge for- 
ward; changing $1 or $2 an ounce at 
a time, it finally climbed to $43. 


Last week speculation dominated the 
domestic retail market. Believing that 
increased industrial activity and Eu- 
ropean rearmament programs will 
mean a bigger demand for platinum, 
they forced the price up $10 an ounce 
overnight—to $53 (gold remaining at 
$35). 

Although platinum is 100 times rarer 
than gold, it was never considered more 
valuable until the present century. As 
long ago as 1538 in what is now Colom- 
bia, South America, the Spaniards 
dubbed it “platina” or “little silver.” 
To them the new metal was a nuisance, 
chiefly because it made good counter- 
feit doubloons when covered thinly with 
gold. 

For this reason they tried to prevent 
its exportation to Europe. But in 1742 
a small quantity found its way to Eng- 
land. About ten years later Dr. William 
Brownrigg gave the first scientific de- 
scription of platinum before the London 
Royal Society. Interest picked up. 
Within the next hundred years scien- 
tists found it useful in chemistry. They 
also discovered five other metals in the 
platinum group: palladium, rhodium, 
osmium, iridium, and ruthenium. 


Suppty: Crude platinum is usually 
found in the form of rounded or flat- 
tened grains of “sand.” Although pea- 
sized lumps occasionally turn up, large 
nuggets are rare. Biggest yet: 21 
pounds. 

Originally Colombia was the main 
source of world supply. Then about 
1819 heavy white grains of platinum 
were noticed with washings of gold in 
Russia’s Ural Mountains. For a time 
thereafter more than 90 per cent of the 
world’s platinum came from Russia. 

Now, since the discovery in Ontario 
of high-grade nickel ores, Canada has 
stepped into the lead. In Ontario, plat- 


Hand Labor Refines Platinum Metals Used to Plate Baser Metals or to Make Many Products, Even a $3,000 Flute 
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FIRE SPECTRE 
7s on the job 


EVERY DAY! 











Hundreds of homes and buildings are 
burned every day. This loss, great as it is, 
would be far greater but for continuous 
and aggressive fire prevention work. 

Mutual fire insurance companies have 
taken a leading part in fire prevention effort 
for many years, and through this effort a 
great army of Mutual policyholders has 
learned how to protect property from the 
possibility of fire. 

One direct result of this has been a marked 
reduction in fire loss, and this saving, under 
the Mutual plan, has been returned to the 
policyholders each year—thereby reducing 
the cost of their insurance protection. 


FREE BOOK 


Write today for interesting free booklet 
on Mutual fire insurance. No obligation. 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Room 2512, 919 No. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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inum metals are produced from con- 
centrates left after the extraction of 
nickel and copper. According to esti- 
mates, based on the present rate of re- 
covery, the 200,000,000 tons of nickel 
ore reported blocked out in the Canadian 
mines should eventually yield 10,000,000 
ounces of platinum. 

The only other major producer is 
South Africa. Smaller quantities are 
mined in Tasmania, Australia, Mexico, 
Brazil, Dutch East Indies, Papua, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Alaska. 


Uses: Although it produces less than 
3 per cent of the total, America is the 
world’s largest platinum consumer. 
United States industries used 156,838 
ounces in the peak year of 1922 and 
145,330 ounces in 1929. 

During the depression consumption 
fell off heavily. In 1934 it dropped to 
61,134 ounces. As a result producers 
and refiners are constantly seeking to 
widen their markets by developing new 
uses. 

Jewelry accounts for about 50 per 
cent of American platinum consump- 
tion. Following in order are the chem- 
istry, dentistry, and the electrical in- 
dustry. 

Platinum’s high melting point and 
immunity from attack by most chemi- 
cal reagents make it useful in the man- 
ufacture of crucibles, spatulas, elec- 
trodes, and other laboratory equip- 
ment. In dentistry, platinum fillings 
are popular because of their neutral 
color and nontarnishing surfaces. The 
electrical industry uses it in the form 
of a 10 to 25 per cent iridium alloy for 
contact points in magnetos, power 
switches, thermostats, and clocks. 

Another important industrial use is 
as a catylist in the production of sul- 
phuric and nitric acids. In addition, 
platinum-gold spinnerets are valuable 
in the manufacture of rayon. Palladium 
leaf is also coming into use as decora- 
tion for buildings, fine books, ladies’ 
slippers, and vanity cases. 


® Last year Georges Barrere, famous 
flutist, gave a demonstration of an 
iridium-platinum flute. Having previ- 
ously owned instruments of silver and 
gold, Barrere said of the new flute that 
“both the quality and the volume of 
the tone are better.” Price: $3,000. 


a 
AUTO PARTS: 


Profit From Varied Sidelines 


Leading Firms 


The average automobile company 
produces few of the 1,500 parts that go 
into a motor car. Usually the manu- 
facturer makes his own engines but 
buys most of the other equipment— 
wheels, bumpers, springs, carburetors 
—from outside firms. Even General 
Motors and Ford, the two most inte- 
grated units in the industry, manu- 
facture only part of their accessories. 

Most automobile producers feel they 
can obtain better parts—for less than 
their own manufacturing costs—by 
patronizing the companies that special- 
ize in such equipment. Hence a whole 
industry has grown up, including more 
than 600 firms, supported largely by 








orders from the dozen important mo- 
tor-car manufacturers. 

With automobile production approach- 
ing peak proportions this year, the 
parts companies have enjoyed brisk 
business. Three leaders — Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Borg-Warner Corp. (no 
relation), and Bendix Aviation Corp, 
—have just reported net income for the 
first half year larger than in any simi- 
lar period since 1930. 


STEWART-WARNER: In former years 
chiefly a speedometer manufacturer, 
Stewart-Warner still makes a large 
number—for Ford, Chrysler, Auburn, 
and Hudson. But the biggest profits 





1,500 Parts Make One Automobile 


today come from production of Alemite 
lubricating systems, installed as origi- 
nal equipment in practically all cars, 
and the sale of Alemite oils and greases 
at service stations throughout the 
country. 


More than a decade ago Stewart- 
Warner executives decided it unwise to 
depend exclusively on the automobile 
industry, with its ups and downs. To 
keep their manufacturing facilities 
running uninterruptedly, the firm 
started making furniture casters, hard- 
ware, radios, electric refrigerators, and 
other lines. 

This seemed sensible at the time but 
it didn’t work out in practice. When 
the depression set in, the company had 
too many irons in the fire, and deficits 
totaling $6,000,000 piled up in 1931-3. 
Rebellious stockholders staged a proxy 
fight, and a change of management 0c- 
curred in 1933. 

The new officers rearranged plant 
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They also discontinued several unprofit- 


-h- able lines, including brakes, bumpers, ° / 
he neon signs, and movie cameras. AT NEW LOW FARE 2¢€ @ Mite 
isk But they didn’t abandon the policy 

rt- of diversification wherever they saw an 

no opportunity to make money. For ex- 

rp. ample, two years ago the company in- 


che troduced a bicycle speedometer which 
ni- caught on so rapidly that output now 
comes to 200,000 a year; Montgomery 
Ward and Sears Roebuck, as well as 


_ leading bicycle manufacturers, are 
—- heavy buyers. 
These policies had a prompt effect on 


earnings. In 1934 the company emerged 
from the red; last year profits tripled. 
For the first half of 1936: net income 
of $1,054,362—against $1,020,491 in the 
same period of 1935. 

Last week motorists heard about a 
new Stewart-Warner product, a car 
heater that burns gasoline. Result of 
three years’ research, the device, ac- 
cording to company Officials, starts 
heating instantly and operates for 
hours on a few cents’ worth of fuel 
drawn by suction from the carburetor. 


Bor¢-WARNER: Only about 60 per 
cent of this company’s total business 
consists of automobile parts—chiefly 
transmissions, clutches, radiators, and 
carburetors—and the firm hopes to re- 
duce this proportion in the future. 

Formed by a merger of four inde- 
pendent accessory makers in 1928, 
Borg-Warner soon branched out with 
a varied line of steel products—shovels, 
beer barrels, axes, and plowshares. 
Most important to profits was the 
purchase in 1929 of the Norge Cor- 
poration, then the maker of a little- 
known electric refrigerator. Borg- 
Warner built up Norge until today it 
is a leader in the field. Success with 
mechanical iceboxes prompted the firm 
to bring out other household appliances 


—oil burners, washing machines, gas IMPERIAL SALON CARS 


209 no a gaa and air-condition- = THE GEORGE W ASHINGTON 


Throughout the depression the com- 


pany spent liberally on research—an a : 
iveraies of §000006 cunually between Through without change between 


1931 and 1934. Result: numerous im- | WASHINGTON & ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, LOUISVILLE 


provements in transmissions, clutches, 
and other accessories, including free 





Imperial Salon Cars, the Chesa- reading lamps, modern white 














ite wheeling, a sensation of the automobile hae 
ri industry five years ago. Another result: peake and Ohio idea of what a porcelain washrooms, and a spe- 
rs, Borg-Warner made a profit in every day coach should be, provide cial lounge for women. All these 
es year but 1932. Net income for the first a service not found on any other f; f, I 
he six months of 1936: $3,458,126—against railroad. Roomy, air-condition- veaprregatianss eee “-" of only 2c pet 
$3,011,332 in last year’s first half. ed, fully carpeted, with big, in- mile. For business or pleasure, 
t- This year Borg-Warner tried some- dividual comfy chairs, individual the economical way to travel. 
to thing new. It began making the Ingo- 
Bike, a velocipede f wh 
le " pede for grownups o 
ro want to exercise or reduce. Resembling THE GEORGE WASHINGTON - THE SPORTSMAN " THE F. F, V. 
es a “scooter,” the Ingo-Bike started a The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
m Hollywood fad. 
d- BENDIX-AVIATION: This company ob- 
nd tains only 15 to 20 per cent of its busi- 
hess from the aeronautical industry. 
ut Chief products in this field: starters, 
on magnetos, landing gear, and various 
ad instruments, including blind-flying ap- 
ts paratus. 
3. Vincent Bendix, president, has long 
cy been more interested in automobiles. In O H I O 
C- 1913—three years after Charles Ket- 








tering of General Motors invented the 
nt first practical self-starter—Bendix de- Orginal Predecessor Company Founded ty George Washungjlon in 1785 
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Bathe a 
shaver 
ES are two halves toevery shave. 


The first is to get rid of the whiskers. 
The second is to cool, soothe and 
care for your skin. So, don’t be a balf- 
shaver. Finish up this way: 

1—To FEEL fine, use one of the - 
Mennen lotions—the liquid Skin 
Bracer or the cream Skin Balm. 
They’re cooling, tingling, refreshing. 
They banish razor-rawness. And 
you'll be delighted with their odor. 

2—To LOOK fine, use Mennen 
Talcum for Men. Does not show. 
Kills face shine. Makes skin look 
smoother, younger. The most popu- 
lar man’s powder. (Also—swell after 
the shower.) 


Especially in 
pot weather 
finish up with: 
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vised a similar mechanism that worked 
on an entirely different principle. To- 
day the Bendix drive starts two-thirds 
of all motor cars in this country. 

The inventor next turned his atten- 
tion to devices for stopping cars. His 
father, a Presbyterian minister, had 
been killed in Chicago by an automo- 
bile with inefficient brakes. In 1922 
Bendix bought the rights te a mechani- 
cal brake invented by a Frenchman. 
He spent $350,000 improving it, then 
started manufacture under his own 
name. Today Bendix Aviation makes 
25 per cent of all brakes used on 
American cars. 

Besides these devices, the company 
manufactures other automotive parts: 
magnetos, spark plugs, and 40 per cent 
of all carburetors. Even during the de- 
pression Bendix researchers went right 
on inventing. Two years ago they in- 
troduced the Safety Nu-Grip, a ma- 
chine which reduces skidding by cut- 
ting thin slots on worn-out tires. An- 
other Bendix development: the semi- 
automatic gearshift used on Cord, Hud- 
son, and Terraplane cars. 

Like Borg-Warner, Bendix Aviation 
made money in every year except 1932. 
Net income in the first half of this 
year: $1,869,560, compared with $1,611,- 
183 in 1935’s first six months. 


EARNINGS: 


Gives Rails Pleasant Surprise 


Rush of Passengers 


When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ordered Eastern railroads to re- 
duce passenger fares June 1, the car- 
riers protested that they would “suffer 
irreparable damages.” Most of the big 
systems filed suit in Federal court seek- 
ing to enjoin the ICC order as exceeding 
its authority. 

Last week reports of passenger reve- 
nues in July showed the fears exag- 
gerated. Pennsylvania recorded an in- 
crease of almost 25 per cent over the 
same month last year, Baltimore & 
Ohio, 22 per cent; New York Central, 
20 per cent; and New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, 15 per cent. 

In the West, Union Pacific, which cut 
its rates two years ago, reported a 48 
per cent rise during July. U.P. passen- 
ger revenues have gained consistently 
since the road lowered its fares. 

“We have found out that there is an 
almost inexhaustible market in the field 
of the coach passenger,’ commented 
Carl R. Gray, president of the railroad. 
“Results of promotion to stimulate the 
low-fare travel have been better than 
even the most optimistic of us ex- 
pected.” 

To several executives of Chesapeak 
& Ohio, one of the protesting roads, 
there seemed an element of humor in 
the carriers’ opposition to an order 
which apparently benefited them. The 
Cc. & O. Officials, in a playful mood, 
sent their friends a magazine clipping 
reading: “The Eastern railroads are 
grieved to announce that their passen- 
ger revenues have increased under the 
reduced fares. They regret that, for 
money, they have permitted a horde of 
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NEWS-WEEK DIAGRAM 
Taxes: Government revenue from the 
liquor and tobacco industries reached a 
new peak in the fiscal year ended June 30. 
Although liquor taxes dried up while the 
Eighteenth Amendment was in effect, they 
subsequently rose above the _pre-prohi- 
bition level. Drinking hasn’t yet caught 
up with the old days, but tax rates are 
higher. In the case of tobacco, the in- 
creased revenue springs largely from 
more cigarette smoking. 








total strangers to invade their privacy.” 
First roads to report net income for 
seven months ended July 31: 


1936 1935 
Chesapeake 
& Ohio $21,000,436 $14,866,155 
N. Y., Chicago 
& St. Louis 1,325,489 333.0 
Texas & Pacific 670,167 255,794 


OrnerR Earnincs: Net income of in- 
dustrial and utility companies for the 


first half year: 
1936 1935 


Atlantic Refining $3,137,391 $ 55 
Columbia Gas 

& Electric 8.717.755 7.716 
Crown Cork’& Seal 1,036,553 735 
General American 

Transportation 1,030,589 945 
General Outdoor 

Advertising 101,366 189,298 
Noranda Mines 4,203,445* 2,551.01 
Pet Milk 485,740 124.4 
Raybestos- 

Manhattan 989,122 752,360 
Sperry Corp. 1,657,305 809.3 
Standard Oil 

of Indiana 22,015,537 13,191.1 
Standard Oil 

of Kansas 129,758 15 
Truscon Steel 320,216 161 
Union Tank Car 821,706 60 
United Air Lines 133,2467 43.788 
*-deficit : **-estimated 

e 
INSURANCE: Fire Losses Rise 


But the Underwriters Keep Cool 


According to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, fire losses in the 
United States during 1935 were the 
lowest for any year since 1916. Cumi- 
nating a steady decline that began in 
1931, last year’s fire toll amounted to 
only $259,160,000. This was 5.9 per 
cent below the: 1934 total. It was also 
well below the average of $323,200,000 
for the past 30 years. 


As underwriting expenses were still 
drastically curtailed as a result of the 
depression, the fire insurance companies 
were able to benefit directly from the 
drop in fire losses. Annual reports 
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showed that 1935 was one of their best 
years. : 

Underwriting profits achieved by 
twenty leading companies in 1935 aver- 
aged 12 per cent of premiums earned 
and raised the average ratio for the six 
years 1930-35 to 7.3 per cent. Further- 
more, twenty representative stocks 
gained an average of 41.5 per cent in 
market price during the twelve-month 
period. 


CycLe: Insurance men feel that the 
low loss ratios of 1935 will probably 
not be duplicated for some time. For 
eleven consecutive months, starting last 
September, fire losses have been run- 
ning higher than for the corresponding 
month in the previous year. 

Last week the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters estimated that losses dur- 
ing July amounted to $22,357,020. This 
was $3,063,401 or 16 per cent above the 
figure for the same month a year ago. 
The grand total for the first seven 
months of 1936 is more than $22,000,000 
higher than for the same period of 
1935: 

1935 - 
Jan. 23,430,504 
Feb. 25,081,625 
Mar. 24,942,703 
Apr. 23,267,929 
May 21,238,205 
June 18,499,675 
July 19,293,619 


30,909,896 
29,177,406 
25,786,835 
21,479,380 
20,407,485 
22,357,020 
Total $155,754,260 $177,847,952 

For this increase insurance men give 
three principal reasons: 

1—During a depression people give 
up fire insurance and as a result are 
more careful. As times improve they 
take out insurance again and grow 
careless. 

2—Following a long decline, property 
values are rising. Thus the dollar value 
of property destroyed by fire is greater 
now than it was a year ago. 

3—For no accountable reason there 
is a definite cycle of fire losses. Some 
authorities feel that this cycle reached 
its lowest point last Fall and is now 
on its way up. 

The fire insurance companies are not 
alarmed by the current jump in losses. 
Today their major worry is the actual 
and threatened reductions in premium 
rates throughout the country. Attacks 
on the premium rates always increase 
during periods when the ratio of 
premiums collected to losses paid out 
are favorable to the companies. Hence 
the companies feel that if losses con- 
tinue to mount, the attacks on premium 
rates will diminish. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Income: Last week the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board produced 
what economists regard as a reasonable 
and well-informed guess on the national 
Income last year. It reached $55,000,- 
000,000, says the board. That exceeds the 
1934 figure by $4,000,000,000 but still 
lags far behind 1929’s $80,000,000,000. 

Coop Wu: Feeling that they have 
been made the popular “goat” of the 
depression, many bankers have come to 
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realize the need for cultivating their 
relationships with the public. Last week 
a group of leading American banks an- 
nounced that they would sponsor a 
weekly series of radio broadcasts, start- 
ing in November. Featuring the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, the new program 
will be heard over the Columbia net- 
work. Among the sponsors is the Chase 
National Bank of New York, America’s 
largest financial institution. Others in- 
clude the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, the Marine Midland chain, and 
the Pennsylvania Co. of Philadelphia. 
Total resources of all the banks in- 
volved amounts to more than $5,000,- 
000,000. 

PropuctTion: Automobile sales in the 
United States for the first seven months 
of 1936 totaled 2,929,875 units—a gain 
of 379,511 over the same period last 
year. During the recent boom months 
Ford and Chevrolet between them ac- 
counted for slightly less than half the 
industry’s total. Currently the two 
companies are responsible for about 
two-thirds of automobile and truck pro- 
duction, because of the closing of as- 
sembly lines in most other plants to get 
ready for manufacturing 1937 models. 
Last week Ford and Chevrolet made 
the unusual announcement that they 
will maintain continuous production 
with only a few days’ respite late next 
month for change-over to 1937 lines. 
Reasons: small stocks of cars in dealers’ 
showrooms plus continuance of heavy 
demand. 

PIONEERING: In southwestern Oregon 
lies a region of 12,000 square miles 
without a railroad. Travelers pass 
through by bus; lumbermen take out 
timber by river or muleback. 


Recently the area received promise of 
rail transportation with the formation 
of the Gold Coast Railroad, to connect 
Port Orford on the coast with Leland, 
75 miles inland. Last week two other 
towns in the district proposed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an 
additional line—82 miles long—to link 
Crescent City, just over the California 
border, with Waters Creek, Oregon. At 
Waters Creek, the tracks would join 
those of the California & Oregon Coast 
Railroad, a 15-mile road, which connects 
with the Southern Pacific. 


The project would cost $7,380,828, 
half to be raised by a WPA grant and 
half by an RFC loan. The C. & O. C. 
would operate it as an extension of its 
present line. According to the applica- 
tion, “the territory which the proposed 
extension would serve is the richest un- 
developed 100 miles in the United 
States.” 


Bive Rippon: This week the Cunard 
White Star liner Queen Mary arrived in 
New York after breaking the French 
liner Normandie’s transatlantic record 
of 4 days, 11 hours, 42 minutes. In June, 
1935, the Normandie averaged 29.64 


- knots between Southampton and Am- 


brose Lightship. Averaging 30.01 knots 
between Cherbourg Breakwater and 
Ambrose Lightship, the Queen Mary’s 
time was 4 days, 7 hours, 12 minutes. 





TRANSITION 








BirTHDAY: Daniel Frohman, president 
of the Actors Fund of America and 
theatrical producer of the early 1900s, 
85, Aug. 22. At his studio over the 
Lyceum Theatre in New York, he en- 
tertained a few friends at a birthday 
dinner: Fannie Hurst, author; Florence 
Malcolm Darnault, sculptor; Pauline 
O. Field, attorney. As long as the pub- 
lic prefers the current intellectual dra- 
ma to the romantic stage of his day, 
Frohman intends to stay out of the pro- 
duction field: “I could never succeed in 
pleasing audiences from the chin up, 
but when taste has changed again I 
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ACME 
Grace Moore, Singer and Chicken Raiser 


may try my hand once more at pleasing 
them from the chin down.” 

ENGAGED: Jeanette MacDonald, screen 
soprano, to Gene Raymond, film actor. 
They plan to marry soon. 


.»-Princess Alexandrine Louise, niece 
of King Christian X of Denmark, to 
Count Luitpold zu Castell-Castell of 
Munich, Germany. 

Marriep: Nina Mdivani, sister of 
David Mdivani and divorced wife of 
Charles H. Huberich, international at- 
torney, and Dennis Conan Doyle, writer 
and racing enthusiast, son of the late 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, creator of 
Sherlock Holmes; at a register office, 
Bridgend, Wales. 


...- Roger Stanley Firestone, son of 
Harvey S. Firestone, Akron, Ohio, tire 
manufacturer, and Mary Seagrave Davis, 
daughter of United States Circuit Court 
Judge J. Warren Davis, at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey. 


-+-Samuel Insull Jr., son of the for- 
mer utilities magnate, and Margaret 
Shearin Baynes, millinery buyer, in 
Chicago, Il. 

-++Manuela Mary Adamic, nun in the 


order of St. Vincent in Yugoslavia and 
sister of Louis Adamic, author (‘The 


Native’s Return’), eloped with Stephen 
Baleto, engineer, whom she nursed 
through a long illness in a hospital in 
Dedinje, Yugoslavia. 

ARRIVED: Grace Moore, film and 
opera star, in New York, from a tri- 
umphant tour of five European coun- 
tries. Between engagements she raised 
chickens “better than Maurice Cheva- 
lier’s” at her villa near Chevalier’s in 
Cannes, France, and compiled a cook- 
book, “A Prima Donna’s Holiday,” from 
the many recipes collected during her 
travels. 


--+ Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce, in New York, from a holiday 
abroad. He prescribed a trip to Europe 
for all American malcontents: “Thirty 
days in any European country will cure 
any American citizen who is worried 
about conditions in the United States.” 


..-Anastas Mikoyan, Commissar of the 
Soviet Food Industry, in New York, 
from Russia, to purchase mass-food- 
production machinery for the U.S.S.R. 
—especially for ice-cream manufacture. 
He predicted an ice-cream cone for 
each Soviet citizen, “if they care to eat 
that sort of thing.” 

Diep: Floyd Bijornstjerne Olson, 44, 
Farmer-Labor Governor of Minnesota 
since 1930 and candidate for the United 
States Senate, of cancer of the stom- 
ach, at St. Mary’s Hospital, Mayo Clin- 
ic, Rochester, Minn. The son of immi- 
grant Scandinavian parents, he worked 
his way by the newsboy-farmhand-lum- 
berjack route to night-school law stud- 
ies and an outstanding record as Hen- 
nepin County (Minneapolis) prosecu- 
tor. An astute politician, fluent orator, 
and outspoken enemy of capitalism, he 
became the logical leader of the res- 
urrected Farmer-Labor party. Dur- 
ing his three gubernatorial terms un- 
der its aegis, he successully pushed 
through a stubborn Legislature radi- 
cal social reforms benefiting labor and 
farm groups. His biggest labor-favor- 
ing coup: sending State militia to the 
aid of striking Minneapolis truckmen 
in 1934. “Radical? You might say 
I’m radical as hell!” 


.--Norval A. Hawkins, 69, partner of 
Hawkins, Gies & Co., certified public 
accountants, and formerly sales man- 
ager of Ford Motor Co. and General 
Motors, of a heart attack, at his De- 
troit, Mich., home. As Ford’s first gen- 
eral sales manager from 1907 to 1919, 
he earned the title of “world’s cham- 
pion salesman”; Ford sales jumped from 
the 6,000-a-year mark in 1906 to 300,- 
000 annual sales by 1915 as a result of 
his sales and publicity campaign. 


..- Edward Julius Berwind, 88, interna- 
tionally known capitalist, industrialist, 
and board chairman of the Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Co., after a long 
illness, at his New York City home. 


.«+-Sir Thomas Major Cullinan, 74, 
owner of the Premier Diamond Mine 
where the Cullinan diamond — the 
world’s largest (1% pounds)—was dis- 
covered in 1905; at Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 
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As years go, NEWS-WEEK is still a youngster—just 3% years old. 
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SR. Nearly 200,000 people now turn weekly to NEWS-WEEK’S pages. 


ture. 


for Nearly 200,000 people have settled upon NEWS-WEEK as “‘the way 


> eat 


As circulation goes, the youngster has already shot up to man-size. 


they like the week’s news told. Such a circulation is reached by sur- 
prisingly few magazines in this country. It is a mark of publishing 


maturity. 


How and why did NEWS-WEEK grow so fast? 


You hold the answer between your fingers. Accurate reporting from 
the scene of action...impartial and uncolored editing...pictures that 
complete the reporting of events. This is the stuff of NEWS-WEEK. 
This is the stuff that has made NEWS-WEEK so popular with its 


readers, so productive for its advertisers. 


The issue you are now holding is being read by nearly twice as many 
people as read the corresponding issue a year ago. Meantime, life 
goes on...and NEWS-WEEK’S growth, as usual, will be “continued 


in our next.” 
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ONLY SILVERTOWNS HAVE THIS 
LIFE-SAVING TIRE INVENTION 


Wife: “What fools we were to take 
chances on tires.”’ 


Husband: “Never again! This blow- 
out should teach us both a good lesson.” 


* * * 


One blow-out is usually enough to cure 
any motorist of tire gambling. That 
ear-splitting BANG as your tire bursts 
open—that helpless feeling as your car 
zigzags over the road out of control 
are horrors that you'll never care to 
experience a second time. 


Why tires blow out 


In a nutshell, here’s why tires blow out 
— why cars are wrecked — motorists 
killed or injured in high-speed blow- 
out accidents. 

Today’s speeds of 40—50—60 miles 
an hour generate terrific heat zmside the 
tire. Rubber and fabric begin to sepa- 
rate. A blister forms and grows bigger 
and BIGGER. No one can tell when it 
will burst. That’s the worst part of it— 
you get no warning until BANG! A blow- 


out. And you need more than driving 
skill to keep off the “accident list.” 


In order to give motorists real blow- 
out protection, Goodrich engineers de- 
veloped the Life-Saver Golden Ply, a 
layer of special rubber and full- doating 
cords, scientifically treated to resist 
heat. By resisting internal tire heat this 
Golden Ply keeps rubber and fabric 
from separating. It keeps blisters from 
forming. And when you prevent the 
blister, you prevent the high-speed 
blow-out. 


No extra cost 


Remember, no tire is really safe unless 
it protects you from today’s high-speed 
blow-outs. And no tire gives you Gold- 
en Ply blow-out protection unless it’s 
a Goodrich Safety Silvertown. 


With Silvertowns on your car you'll 
not only enjoy greater safety and 
greater riding comfort, but you'll also 
get months of extra mileage. Yet im- 
agine, they cost much less than other super- 
quality tires! It pays to play safe. Put 
Silvertowns on your car now. 








HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 








§ Breve that you want to pre- 

vent accidents. Go to your 

! Goodrich dealer. Join the 

Silvertown Safety League. Sign the 

Goodrich Safe Driving Pledge. As a 

mark of distinction your Goodrich dealer 

will get for you absolutely free a Safety 

Emblem with red crystal reflector to 
protect you if your tail light goes out. 








My (soodrich SARETY Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 








